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TRADE MARK 





A Profitable Afternoon Call. 


CALLER. “Do you know, Mrs. Nicehouse, I have actually been driven from home to-day. 
The painters are preparing to varnish my floors, and the odors are simply awful. It will be three 
or four days before I can get the house to rights, for it will take nearly that long for the floors to 

ry. My, how beautiful your house looks! All through spring cleaning, aren’t you? Had your 
floors done, too! How handsome they look!” 

Mrs. NICEHOUSE. “Yes, each year I have dreaded the time when my hardwood floors must 
be done over, but some time ago = ! painter told me about a new floor finish — FARRINGTON’S 
—which he said would dry in an hour — would not crack or scratch white nor turn white by 
water, and was practically odorless. 

“On his recommendation we used it last fall and found it highly satisfactory, and have just 
used it again. He came this mereend, went over my reception hall and stairs and this room, 
and was gone by noon. The house is already to rights—the floors are dry and perfectly beautiful. 
No more waxing or varnishing floors for me!” 

CALLER. “Well, Lam glad I called! I shall go straight home and see that my painter uses 
this new finish on my floors. He is now removing the old varnish. It will take at least a day to 
do that, and the cost is terrific. How can I get this new finish?” 

Mrs. NICEHOUSE. “Ask for FARRINGTON’S FLOOR FINISH at any hardware or going 
store, or the manufacturers will send direct, expreas prepaid, at regular price, $2.50 per gallon.” 

CALLER. “Thank you very much, Mrs. Nicehouse; my visit has been both enjoyable and 
profitable. Good day.” 

Dries Instantly — Odorless — Never Slippery — Durable — Economical. 
Faull Geeatieas on Every Can. Booklet on Request. 


FARRINGTON COMPANY, Manufacturing Chemists, 
15 State Street, Boston, Mass. Metropolitan Tower, New York. 
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HEN closed The 
Climax Couch 
rests on but four cast- 
ers, and may be easily moved 
in any direction. Pressing the foot on 
the lever opens The Climax Couch 
into a full size, comfortable bed, 
with a perfectly level surface 
and both head and foot rails for 
keeping the bedding in place. 
The fine springs of The 
Climax Couch afford perfect 
comfort and security. Such a 
bed is not a makeshift for one 
night, but an ideal bed for reg- 
ular use. Try one in your own 
home, and you will never keep house again without a 
Climax Couch. 
Ask your regular dealer to show you The Climax Couch. 
If he shouldn’t happen to 
have it, write to us 
and we will tell you 
who has. 
Send for a descrip- 
tive folder of the 


Climax if you area 
possible purchaser. 


U.S. SPRING 
BED CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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‘y DANIEL WEBSTER 


FLOUR 


If the name is on the bag the 
quality is in the flour 





OUR GUARANTEE. If you are not 


- thoroughly con- 
vinced that Daniel Webster Flour has produced 
the best bread you ever baked after you have 
used an entire sack of it, return the empty sack 
to the dealer, leave your name with him, and the 
purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 








Your Grocer—he will do the rest 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 
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Send for Free Samples and Illustrated Premium List. BROWNELL & FIELD CO., 
If your Grocer doesn’t sell Autocrat Coffee, Tea, etc., send us his name. Providence, R. I. 
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HE boy paused when 
he reached the ‘‘patri- 
| arch’s’’ gate. Two old 


ladies were coming down the 
walk, their arms filled with 
June roses; and the patriarch 
was busy in his garden. 

‘‘Come in, Henry!’’ he 
called, looking up. ‘‘Go right 
into the house, my boy. I'll 
be with youina moment. This 
hedge is a bit too energetic, and 
is reaching out over the walk.’’ 
Iiis pruning-shears ceased their 
snipping while he bowed a stately 
farewell to the old ladies. 

The boy passed through the hall 
into the little study, with its rows 
of books and walls hung with curi- 
ous trophies. The room held many 
pleasant memories ; but he sank into 
a chair sorrowfully, his head bowed 
forward. 

‘*What is the trouble, Henry ?’’ 
the patriarch inquired, standing in 
the doorway. ‘‘I trust you did not 
fail to pass your examinations ?’’ 

The boy started. ‘‘Oh, no,’’-he 
replied. ‘‘I passed them all right, 
and graduated yesterday.’”’ He 
paused for a moment, then added, 
resentfully, ‘‘Mother told him this 
morning, and he said—he said that 
all lawyers were thieves.’’ 

‘*Your father does not want you 
to be a lawyer, then.’’ 

‘No, sir; and I hate the store. 
He wants me to work for him. He 
said that if I went to the university 
I’d have to pay my own way, and 
pay board at home, too.’’ 

‘*But he said you could go if you 
paid your own way. ‘There’s con- 
solation there, Henry.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ the boy replied, and con- 
tinued bitterly: ‘‘Oh, I know I’d 
make a good lawyer, and I hate 
every can and barrel and bolt of 
goods in the store !’’ 

‘*Let me see—let me see.’’ 
Preoccupied, the old man stepped across the 
room and studied the view from the window. 
A mile away the cupola of the university 
dormitory stood out against the sky above the 
trees. 

‘*You know the Misses Bagley, don’t you?’’ 
he inquired, turning suddenly. ‘‘The two old 
ladies you saw in the garden.’’ 

The boy nodded. 

‘*How would.you like to take care of their 
horse?’’ the old man asked; then, seeing the 
boy’s eyes brighten, he sat at his desk and 
wrote a few short lines, while he continued: 

“They are going on a visit to their brother, 
and they are very much worried about having 
to leave that old horse they drive. Miss 
Lucretia heard the yard boy swearing at him 
this morning.’’ 

He paused, his pen scratching busily until he 
had finished the note; then he said, ‘‘Here, 
my boy, take this and deliver it at once. They 
are leaving this afternoon. Good-by !’’ 

‘*Good-by, Uncle Ben!’’ and then, ‘‘Thank 
you!’ the boy replied, as he hurried from the 
house. 

The Bagley place was across and a little 
farther up the road. Arthur, the younger 
brother of the two old maids, had left home 
some years before, and had returned only once 
for a brief visit. Little was known of him, 
except that he had been successful in busi- 
hess in the East, and report was that he had 
etuwn rich. He was expected to return for 
xvod some day, and become the town’s lead- 
ing citizen, as his father had been before 
hin, 

Meanwhile, the house had taken on an un- 
‘red -for, dilapidated look. The paint was 

iling from the pillars of the broad galleries, 
und the weather - boarding had turned from 
White to a mottled gray. The fields lay idle. 

“Whoa, William!’? The two old ladies had 
rturned from their farewell calls, and the boy 
Siuiled at the mild command as he approached 
t. gate. He ran forward to assist them from 
{ie surrey, and gave the patriarch’s note to the 
e der Miss Bagley. 

‘This young man wishes to take charge 

William during our absence, sister,’’ she 
id, after she had read it; then, turning to 

boy, she asked, ‘‘Are you gentle with 
ime als?’ 

“Yes, ma’am; I’ve always been a pretty 

dd hand around horses.’” 

— conferred in whispers, then cautioned 
“1 to be very careful in driving the horse 
1 ck to the stable. 
“We shall be away for a month,’”’ Miss 
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put through his best paces, with 
a rest at the end of each half- 
mile. 

Back and forth they drove 











THERE WAS A COMMOTION ON THE BACK SEAT 


Lucretia announced, ‘‘and we will give you ten 
dollars if you take good care of William.’’ 

**Thank you!’’ 

‘*We will be ready in half an hour,”’ said 
Miss Ann, ‘‘and you may go with us to the 
station to bring William home.’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am. Get up, William!’’ The old 
horse raised his unchecked head, leaned forward 
slowly and assumed his careless walk, his fat 
sides swaying with every step. 

‘*And they say he used to trot a mile in three 
minutes,’? mused the boy. ‘‘But he’s lost his 
self-respect now, sure.’’ 

At the stable he unharnessed the horse, 
watered him, then combed and brushed the fat 
sides until the coat lost something of its dingi- 
ness. 

‘*They feed you too much, old boy,’’ he said, 
slapping the plump shoulder. ‘‘And you’re 
not so old, either—just spoiled. You’re going 
to eat less and work more after the ladies 
leave. William! What a name for a horse! 
You’re going to be just plain Bill after that 
train pulls out.’’ 

When he had finished with currycomb and 
brush, he rubbed the horse thoroughly with a 
soft rag until his bay coat shone. 

‘“*No wonder you go along as if you were 
taking your last trip, with the lines so slack 
you can’t feel the bit, and with those kind old 
ladies whacking you with a whip you can’t 
feel.’’ 

He backed the horse between the roomy 
shafts, and drove round to the front of the 
house, where the old ladies were waiting. 

‘*We haven’t allowed any one else to drive 
William in years,’’ Miss Ann remarked, when 
they were ready to start. 

‘*Yes, ma’am.’’ 

The lines sagged down on each side of the 
horse, and Miss Lucretia laid the stubby whip 
lightly over the toughened back. ‘‘Go along, 
William,’’ she admonished, gently. 

It took them almost half an hour to reach the | 
station. Then the old ladies flurried about, 
giving their last instructions and petting the 
horse. When the train came steaming in, their 
parting words to the old fellow were so endear- 


ing and affectionate as quite to embarrass the | 


boy. 
‘*Be good to William,’’ they said, as he fol- | 
lowed them aboard. ‘‘Oh, be good to William !’’ 
were their last words, as he left them in their | 
seats. 
“*T will,’’ he promised. 


get back. You won’t know him.’’ 
He waved his hat when their window flashed 


“T’ve nothing else | 


by, and stood watching the train until the last 
coach had swung round the curve. 

**Hold up your head, Bill!’’ The horse 
opened his half-closed eyes in surprise. ‘‘I’ll 
be good to you,’’ the boy continued, ‘‘but I 
won’t spoil you. That’s what they’ve done, 
and it’s not good for a horse, Bill. Hold up 
your head.’’ 

The drive from the station was not made in 
fast time, but it was the quickest pace William 
had set in years. Only once did the whip 
fall; then it touched a tender spot. The boy 
reached far out and flecked the broad back 
where the hide was not worn thick and cal- 
loused. He held the lines taut and called 
encouragement : 

“Step higher, Bill! Don’t let that milk- 
wagon pass you. Have you lost all your pride? 
Get along !’’ 

Back in the stable again, Henry rubbed the 
horse down and let him stand for a while to 
cool, before turning him into the pasture, 
where the clear spring-water bubbled from the 
ground and made a little stream. 

In an unused part of the stable he found a 
sulky. It was a relic of William’s past, and he 
hauled it out and spent an hour oiling the 
wheels and brightening the faded red paint. 


disappointment. 
joyfully of his new work; and she, by some 
gentle means known only to mothers, prevented 
another storm. 

William must have retained some faint recol- 





he allowed Henry to halter him and lead him 
|from the pasture without the usual heated 
scamper all over the field, so provoking to the 
yard boy. And when the horse trotted up the 
driveway and turned into the road, his careless 
| gait had disappeared. He held his head high, 
with ears cast forward stiffly ; he lifted his hoofs | 
with a new spirit and fell into a long, easy 
| stride without being urged. 

**Good for you, Bill!’’ exclaimed the boy on 
the seat of the red sulky. His feet were firmly 
braced in the footholds on the shafts ; he leaned 
forward, with hands firmly grasping the lines 
| over William’s back, and watched every move- 
ment. ‘‘Bully!’’ he cried, exultingly. ‘‘Who- 
| ever owned you before must have been proud 
| of you, Bill; and I’ll make ’em proud of you 
again, old horse. Keep it up!’’ 


Presently they turned into a lane that Con- | 
to do, and I’ll have him looking fine when you | nected the road with another, and was seldom | the boy heard him say, as they drew near ; 


| used. 
| shaded by a grove of oaks. 


It was straight and smooth, and was 
Here William was 


The harness required readjusting, too, and he | 
worked until dusk, whistling, forgetful of his | 
At home, he told his mother | 


lection of his former life, for the next morning | 


until the horse was covered with 
sweat, and his fat sides rose and 
fell with his heavy breathing. 
And when they turned home- 
ward he pulled at the bit, trying 
to go a little faster than Henry 
would allow. William was 
beginning to regain his spirit. For 
the next few weeks the boy neglected 
the patriarch, and spent every day 
with his charge. William improved 
steadily. His coat grew smooth and 
glossy ; his flabbiness gradually dis- 
appeared, and his nruscles hardened. 
His eyes brightened and lost their 
sleepy look. He had grown old 
before his time, and now, with 
faithful care, regular exercise and 
mild discipline, part of his youth 
was returning to him. 

Sometimes, after supper at home, 
or during the long summer after- 
noons, the boy remembered his dis- 
appointment, and his heart grew 
heavy. Then he found new duties 
to perform, and with industry, hope 
returned. He repaired the empty 
stalls and whitewashed the interior 
of the stable. He made a new feed- 
bin, and rebuilt part of the pasture 
fence. He found plenty of work to 
do about the place, and the time 
passed quickly. 

It lacked but a week of the Bag- 
leys’ return, when, one beautiful 
morning, he hitched the horse to 
the surrey, instead of the red 
sulky, and drove over to see the 
patriarch. 

‘*Hello, Uncle Ben!’’ he called, 
pulling up at the gate. 

The old man appeared at the 
door, returned for his hat and stick, 
and came slowly down the walk. 
He raised his hands and gasped 
in surprise when he drew near. 

‘*Well!l’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘William has cer- 
tainly improved in appearance.’’ 

**Climb in,’’ laughed the boy, 
show you how he can go.’’ 

Down the road they flew, Henry calling 
sharp commands to the horse, while the patri- 
arch’s long white beard streamed out behind 
on each side of his troubled face. 

‘*He seems to have improved in speed, also,’’ 
the old man remarked, when they reached a 
hill and the horse came to a walk. 

**I’m glad you like him,’’ the boy answered, 
proudly. ‘‘I waited. to show him to you until 
I got him into shape. Guess the ladies’ll be 
surprised when they see him.’’ 

**Yes, I think they will, undoubtedly—un- 
doubtedly.’’ The patriarch’s forehead wrinkled 
in perplexity. 

**T did the best I could, Uncle Ben,’’ the boy 
asserted. 

‘*That is always the best policy, I think,’’ 
the old man said, thoughtfully. ‘‘I have 
never known of a case before where it did not 
win.”’ 

They finished their drive in silence; the boy 
did not speak until they reached the gate again, 
then he asked, haltingly : 

‘And. did you—did you speak to father, 
Uncle Ben?’’ 

‘*No,”’ the old man replied, shaking his head 
slowly. ‘‘I thought it best to let you fight 
it out alone.’’ 

‘**But there are so many trying to work their 
way through now, and there is so little work to 
do in this town.’’ 

The patriarch nodded. ‘‘Yes; but a few 
have accomplished it, and I know that you 
can, Henry.’’ 

During the days that followed, the old man 
became almost as interested as the boy in fin- 
ishing William’s education. They drove together 
every morning, and spent the afternoons in the 
| patriarch’s study. And when the time came 
| for the final trip to the station, the old man 
assisted the boy to harness the horse, and stood 
in the road waving his stick until the surrey 
had disappeared. 

Henry spied the old ladies when they stepped 
from the train; but they came through the 
crowd slowly, glancing proudly at a broad- 
; Shouldered man just ahead of them who was 
| laughing and shaking hands with many friends. 
With a start, the boy recognized him as their 
brother, Arthur Bagley. 

**The town looks as quiet as it always did,’’ 
**but 

He greeted 
We’re going 


‘‘and let me 











we’re going to wake it up now.’’ 
another with, ‘‘Hello, Anderson! 

















to have a new railroad and a street-car line in 
here soon. I’ve come back to stay.’’ 

They approached the edge of the crowd. 
‘‘Where’s our rig, girls?’’ he asked. 

‘*Here you are, sir!’’ Henry cried. 

The two old ladies started forward, then 
halted in astonishment. 

‘‘Boy, what have you done to William?’’ 
demanded Miss Lucretia, icily. 

‘‘Is William sick?’’ inquired Miss Ann, a 
trifle pale. 

Henry was both mystified and troubled. 
‘*No’m,”’ he answered. ‘‘He’s all right.’’ 

‘*Poor William !’’ Miss Lucretia sighed. 
** Just to think we left him as fat and fine as 
could be, and now look at him !’’ 

‘Get in, girls—get in,’’ interrupted Arthur 
Bagley. ‘‘Your horse is all right.’’ And after 
he had assisted them, he sprang up beside the 
boy. 

‘‘He’s—not too thin,’’? Henry stammered. 
*‘He was a little too—too fat for good work, 
and —’’ 

A lump rose in his throat. He had failed to 
take into account feminine ignorance of the way 
a horse should go; his work had gone for 
naught, and his lips trembled. One thing was 
left, however; he could at least show them the 
increased speed, gained at the cost of William’s 
superfluous flesh. 

*‘Go on, Bill! Step lively !’’ 

With ease they passed a phaeton drawn by a 
sorrel cob. They began to gain steadily ona 
team of well-matched bays, hitched to a light 
road wagon. The driver of the bays urged on 
his team and raced alongside until his horses 
broke into a canter, and he pulled them down 
disgustedly. 

William was doing his best. He seemed not 
to notice the increased weight behind him; and 
with his head stretched forward, his nostrils 
dilated, he was taking his long, swift stride 
easily. A thin veil of dust stretched quickly 
behind them along the hard, smooth road. 

There was a commotion on the back seat; 
frightened exclamations reached the boy’s ears, 
and he would have lessened the speed but for 
the voice beside him. 

‘*Great!’’ Arthur Bagley repeated several 
times in a whisper. ‘‘Beautiful!’? And his 
words were like a tonic to the boy’s strained 
nerves. 

When they reached the house, there was a 
momentary silence, painful, full of meaning. 

‘You don’t tell me,’’ said Arthur Bagley, 
presently, ‘‘that this is the old dilapidated plug 
I was ashamed to drive when I was home three 
years ago?’’ There was a twinkle in his eyes 
that the boy did not notice. 

Miss Lucretia was pale and trembling when 
she reached the ground. 

‘*Boy,’’ she said, severely, shaking her finger, 
‘‘you have ruined that horse! We thought he 
was running away. Wecan never drive William 
again.’’ 

‘‘Willlam has grown too wild to drive,’’ 
added Miss Ann. ‘‘I wish we had never left 
him. Oh, why did we ever leave him?’’ 

‘‘Drive back to the stabie, young man,’’ 
in‘erposed their brother. ‘‘I want to speak 
with you. I’ll be back there shortly.’’ 

With averted eyes, the boy complied. He tried 
to stifle the sobs that were rising in his breast ; 
he clenched his hands and strove to drive back 
the bitter tears. Hope’ was shattered; his 
sorrow and defeat overwhelmed him. He had 
failed. 

In the darkness of the stable he buried his 
face in the horse’s mane. ‘‘Good-by, Bill!’’ he 
sobbed. ‘‘I’m going to work in the store to- 
morrow, and I won’t see you any more. I 
guess I wasn’t made for anything better. I’m 
no good.’’ 

A step on the graveled driveway outside 
startled him. Brushing his eyes, the boy went 
to open the door, thankful for the gathering 
dusk that made his tear-stained face difficult 
to see. 

‘*Well! Well!’? laughed Arthur’ Bagley. 
‘‘How did you do it?’? He threw his head 
back, and his shoulders shook with merriment. 
‘‘My,”’ he added, ‘‘this is a relief! I hardly 
dared smile before the girls.’’ 

‘‘I—I did—did the best I could, sir,’’ the 
boy stammered. 

‘“*That was enough. It was great!’’ Bag- 
ley’s face sobered. ‘‘Do you know,”’ he asked, 
‘that only about one man in a thousand really 
understands‘a horse? And I love horses more 
than —’’ 

**So do I.”? 

‘‘Say,’’ Bagley continued, confidentially, ‘‘I 
have the handsomest team of thoroughbred 
Kentucky mares in the state, and the most 
promising colt you ever saw. He’s unbroken— 
never had a strap of leather on him. They’ll 
be here in a day or two, and I’d like to have 
you look them over.’’ 

“Oh, I’d love to!’’ the boy exclaimed. 

Bagley was thoughtful for a moment, then 
asked : 

**T suppose you are still going to school, are 
you not?’’ 

‘*T wanted to begin the law course at the uni- 
versity next term,’’ Henry replied, ‘‘but I —’’ 

‘Well, that would leave you enough spare 
time to spend a couple of hours here every day, 
wouldn’t it? I’d like to have you keep the 
team in fine condition for me and break the colt 
to harness. It’s a great satisfaction to know 
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that good animals are being cared for properly. 
Would you be willing to do it for, say, forty 
dollars a month ?’’ 
Bewildered, trembling, Henry did not reply. 
Noting the boy’s hesitancy, Bagley added, 
‘*Money’s no object, you know. You may 
name your own salary.’’ 
“Oh, that’s all right, sir. 
have anything you think —’’ 
‘*Very well, then,’’ said Arthur Bagley. 


I’ll be glad to 






“ wow is she now, 

H Mary ?’’ The man 

walked heavily in, 

looked inquiringly at the child on 
the bed, and then at his wife. 

She shook her head quite hope- 
lessly. ‘‘John, she is growing 
worse all the time.’’ 

‘*Let me think, let me think,’’ 
he mumbled, and leaned like a great helpless 
boy over the bed. ‘‘We can’t lose her, Mary— 
we simply can’t!’’ he moaned. 

“Go now and see about the light,’’ directed 
his wife, and John gave another agonizing look 
at the child, and shuftied out heavily. 

The woman busied herself about the room, and 
then sat down beside the bed. With a mother’s 
anxiety, she noticed that the child tossed more 
restlessly than during the earlier part of the 
day, and that the fever was constantly grow- 
ing worse. She went over and stood by the 
window, looking out on the great blue lake. She 
recalled how, year after year, 
she and her husband had come 
out from the mainland each 
spring to this small island in 
Lake Superior to tend the light. 
It had been a lonely life, and 
at first they had been alone— 
then five years ago little Ger- 
trude had come, and the time 
from April to December passed 


island. 

Her husband passed the cor- 
ner of the house, and she noticed 
that his great frame seemed more 
bent to-day than usual. It was 
easy to see that he was suffer- 
ing, and Mary thought of his 
tenderness and care toward her- 
self and little Gertrude, and 
wrung as was her mother’s 
heart with the affliction that 
threatened them, she murmured, 
audibly, ‘‘Poor John, he is so 
good, and now he is almost 
crushed |’? 

Presently he returned to the 
room and went over to the bed- 
side, and gazed at his sick child. 
Most gently he laid his big, 
rough hand on the little one’s 
forehead, and as he stepped 
back, a look of despair swept 
over his face. , 

He went to the window and 
stood beside his wife, and like 
a helpless child, asked, ‘‘Mary, 
what are you going to do?’’ And then, as if 
she needed time to think it over, he went from 
the room. 

She knew he would say this. He had de- 
pended on her like this ever since he had known 
her. When they were first married she did not 
mind it, but now—just for a moment a shadow 
of annoyance wrinkled her brow, and she felt 
how helpless he was. 

The great lake tossed up little white waves, 
and they seemed to mock her loneliness. Here 
and there were small patches of ice drifting like 
little barks upon the surface. She saw the 
half-frozen, half-open waters that effectually 
blocked her and her little home out from all 
the world, and she strained her eyes in the 
hope that in the distance she might behold the 
lights of a passing ship. But no, navigation 
had closed. ‘‘All the light-keepers got away 
but us!’’ she cried. ‘‘And it made no differ- 
ence to them; but we are worse than exiled.’’ 
The shadows took on incongruous shapes; a 
flock of gulls lighted on a rock just outside 
the island, and joined the waves and floating 
ice in mocking her, screaming, it seemed to 
her, that they could go and come where they 
pleased. 

Then her husband returned, hopeless and 
dejected. ‘‘John, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘this is the 
sixth of December.’ He nodded. 

‘*The insurance on vessels and cargoes on 
Lake Superior expired yesterday.’’ 

‘*That is what it said in the paper that Duncan 
McLeod left here,’’ the man assented. 

**Then navigation is closed for the season. 
There is no light on Presque Isle or Michigan 
Island. The keepers have gone to town to- 
day,’’ she added. 

‘*Yes, that’s so,’’ the man responded, looking 
out across the darkening lake. 

‘‘John,’’ she said, suddenly, ‘‘the lighthouse 
ship has picked them all up and taken them in 
—all but us.’’ 

She went over to the bed and glanced at the 
sick child. Then she came back, and for a 
time neither spoke. The woman broke the 





‘‘Come back in the morning and we will com- 
plete the arrangement. Good night !’’ 

“Good night, sir!’? The boy darted back 
into the stable. The old horse whinnied as 
Henry threw his arms about the glossy neck. 

‘*Thank you, Billy!’’ he whispered. ‘‘Oh, 
thank you! I couldn’t have done it with any 
other horse.’? Then he turned and sped down 
the driveway, vaulted the fence, and ran down 
the road to tell the good news to the patriarch. 





silence: ‘‘The lighthouse 
ship did not come this way 
on account of the west wind. 
She could reach the other islands, 
but we have a landing on only 
one side of our island. So Captain 
Newcomb knew there was no use 
coming here, as he could not get 
the Washburn inside. We cannot 
possibly expect him back inside a week, with 
all he will have to do at this time of the 
year.’? 

She looked out of the windows on every side 
of the house, but not one of the friendly beacons 
that stood as the mariners’ sentinels of the 
night shed a ray of light to lessen the soli- 
tude. ‘‘There are no lights but ours to-night, 
John.’’ 

The man roused himself. 

‘*Mary, I’ll go to town to-night in the dory 
and get the doctor.’’ 





For a moment she was silent. Then she said, 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


‘*It would be no use. Inside the bay there is 
a lot of ice, and it is bitter cold. You could 
not make it—it would be foolish to try.’’ 

During the long night they watched together 
as little Gertrude hovered between life and 
death. The medicine-chest and the simple 
household remedies were all brought into use. 
Great chunks of wood kept the fire in the huge 
iron stove roaring in its successful combat 
against the quiet, penetrating cold of winter. 
It had been six weeks since the lighthouse boat 
had visited them, and since then they had seen 
no one except Duncan McLeod, the fisherman ; 
and then came Gertrude’s illness, and the long, 
dreary days and nights dragged wearily by. 

Once during the following day the child 
asked, ‘‘Mama, am I going to die?’’ 

The brave woman choked back her sobs and 
quietly answered, ‘‘No, no, my child.’’ At 
another time Gertrude asked, ‘‘Mama, when’s 
Mr. Doctor coming?’’ She meant Doctor 
Singleton, whom she believed to be some sort 
of miraculous person always about when people 
were in trouble. 

In the morning the man took an ax and went 
down to the lake, and drove it through the 





newly formed ice in several places, and returned 


to tell his wife, ‘‘If this weather holds I can | 


| cross to-morrow.”? ; 
| And each time, as he returned with his report 
| as to how fast the ice was forming, she mur- 
| mured, ‘‘We must wait.’’ 
At last she said, ‘‘ John, listen! To-morrow 
| the ice should hold. For you to cross and bring 
the doctor would take all to-morrow afternoon 
and most of the night. It will hardly be safe 
to start before noon. Then the doctor might 
not come until the next day—it means twenty- 
four hours from the time you start before he 
could possibly be here. And that may be too 
late. The only thing to do is for you and me 
to go and take Gertrude with us.’’ 
‘‘Impossible! Why —’’ 
She shut him off. ‘No, it can be done— 
there is the frame of the old ice-boat back of 
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HE SHOT THE ICE-BOAT FULL SPEED FOR THE OPEN WATER. 
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a rudder, put on the sailboat canvas, and with 
a good wind we can be in town in less than 
two hours.’’ 

He had doubts, but the urgent insistence of 
his wife that it could be done settled it, and at 
noon on the following day they were ready to 
start. A mattress and a feather bed had been 
put on board, blankets, hot bricks and flat-irons 
were stowed all about, and Gertrude was tucked 
warmly in between the coverings. The mother 
sat next to the sail, watching the sick child, and 
John stood at the tiller, waiting for the signal. 
A word from Mary, and they were off. The 
flight for life, with its awful chances of encoun- 
tering thin ice, had begun. 

As the sail filled in the wind, and the runners 
began to cut into the ice, John looked nervously 
ahead. He thought of the thin ice, and as it 
cracked and bent beneath the boat his face 
blanched and his heart almost stood still. The 
woman felt of the child and murmured a little 
prayer. She glanced back at the lighthouse, 
and then she noticed the look of terror on her 
husband’s face. The wind stiffened, and like a 
maddened thing the craft beneath them shot 
forward with wonderful speed. For a moment 
she sat dazed, and she laughed hysterically, 
erying, ‘‘We’ll win, John! We’ll win!’’ 

The lines in his face strengthened at that. 
He drew in the sail a trifle, and the great white 
canvas stretched and creaked as the craft flew 
before the wind. Twenty, or perhaps thirty 
miles an hour was its rate of speed, and as 
they came out from underneath the shelter of 
the island it went even faster, until John had 
to slack the sheet to save the spar from snap- 
ping. But on, on, they sped. The glaring 
ice snapped and crackled, but 
the man was no longer afraid, 
and the woman kept mur- 
muring, ‘‘We’ll win, John! 
We’ll win!’’ The stiff winds 
of the lake shot them across 
the glazed surface until, within 
less than an hour, the town 
stood clear against the hillside. 
Then there was a startled gasp 
from the woman, and John 
groaned as he murmured, 
‘*The south channel is open !’’ 
He almost dropped the tiller, 
but just then he heard Mary 
saying: 

‘*Follow down alongside of 
it — perhaps we can cross below 
the open space.’’ Mechanic- 
ally he obeyed, but with a 
slackened speed. The wom- 
an’s clear eye swept down 
the opening, and she saw it 
could not be escaped. 

‘‘ John, hear me!’ she 
fairly shrieked. ‘‘ Ahead the 
opening is not more than six 
feet wide. Do you see?’’ He 
indicated that he did. ‘‘Give 
her a good full— Jump it 
with the boat !’’ 

Was she crazed? For one 
moment his nerves failed, but 
she shouted again, ‘‘Quick!’’ 
And she ledned out toward 
him and braced herself as she 
grabbed hold of the child. At 
that moment the man’s muscles became tense, his 
great jaws snapped shut and his eyes widened, 
and he stared straight ahead as he pulled the sail 
tighter and strengthened his hold on the tiller. 
For an instant he glanced at his wife and at 
the spot where the child lay, and in half- 
frenzied fear he shot the ice-boat full speed for 
the open water. n 

The strong wind almost raised it from the 
ice, it leaped forward like a hound, and then 
the edge was reached, and in a fraction of a 
second the thing was almost done. 

The boat would have cleared but for the 
dipping of its stern, and the half-submerged 
rudder caught and tore into the edge of the ice 
as the gap was almost spanned. As the con- 
tact came, the mother tightened her hold on the 
child, and the two slid unhurt from the low 
platform out across the smooth ice. 

Hurriedly returning Gertrude to the protec- 
tion of the heavy coverings from the boat, she 
inquired, anxiously, ‘‘Are you hurt, dear?’’ 

‘‘Not a bit,’? the child answered, as she 
closed her heavy eyes in deep unconcern. 

Then the woman saw that her husband had 
fallen into the open current. She did not stop 
to ery out in fright or horror—she was a light 
keeper’s wife! She grabbed a rope, which had 
swept from the boat, and threw it to him, and 
as he caught it she pulled and tugged until he 
emerged, dripping ice-cold water, but unhurt. 

Half a hundred skaters and a number o/ 
ice-boating parties hurried to them, and in a 
few minutes the light-keeper and his wife were 





| surrounded by friends, and yery speedily they 


were conveyed to Doctor Singleton’s house. 

That night the anxious mother and fathe! 
watched with the physician as the little life 
hung in the balance. Finally, toward morn 
ing, the old doctor gave his verdict, and it wa 
that Gertrude would live. ‘‘But,’’? he added, 
‘*had you waited to send for me, it would have 
been too late. -I think we shall have to have a 
hero medal for one, or both, of you.’’ 

‘It belongs to Mary,’’ said the man, as he 


the shed, and you can fix up the runners, make | looked lovingly at his wife. 
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VII. 


much has been said and written lately 

concerning the peasant proprietor in 

the more eastern countries of Europe, 

that the fact has been a little overlooked that 

this same peasant proprietor is more a creature 
of the future than of the immediate present. 

In some of the agricultural districts of central 
Hungary the richer class of peasantry is cer- 
tainly buying up, in small holdings and with the 
help of the local agricultural banks, such large 
estates as sometimes come into the open market ; 
put this latter event is still very rare, and in 
eastern and upper Hungary, for instance, the 
peasant proprietor does not exist as yet. 

All the land is in the hands of the nobility, 





and what, for want of a better term, we might 
call the county gentry—ancient families, with | 
long lines of ancestry behind them, with no | 
more thought of alienating the land, which has 
been handed down from father to son for hun- 
dreds of years, than of selling one of their own | 
children. 


In His Medieval Chateau. 


NTHRONED in his chateau, which is 

E generally of medieval origin, the Hun- 

=) garian landowner keeps up, all un- 
consciously, perhaps, the old feudal ideas, 
which modern civilization has done very little 
to modify. 

He is the supreme lord on his own estate, a 
little king within the boundaries of his realm. 
Being the only employer of labor within meas- 
urable distance, the entire population on his 
land is dependent on him for subsistence, and, 
truth to tell, he does employ the entire able- 
bodied population on his estate to work for him 
in one capacity or another. 

A curious mixture of primitive simplicity and 
lavish extravagance is his chief characteristic. 
He is, in the strictest sense of the word, a 





farmer. An overseer—of the peasant class 
himself, but with a certain education or train- 
ing which has placed him somewhat above | 
his fellows—remains as a sort of intermediary 
between the lord and his laborers. But at all | 
seasons of the year, at all hours of daylight, 
the lord himself will drive about from one 








corner of his estate to another, and keep an eye 
upon the work of the farm. 

Primarily, the land is expected to yield a 
sufficiency for the up-keep of the family home. 
My lord and my lady, their sons and daughters, 
married and unmarried, grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren, all find room in the spacious 
abode and live on the products of the land. 

They eat their own beef and mutton, they 
kill and eat their own pigs and poultry, of 
course ; my lady and her daughters wear under- 
linen woven by the peasant women from the 
flax which grows on my lord’s estate. Exqui- 
site white linen it is, too, daintily embroidered 
by rough, toil-worn hands; but the wool with 
which that broidery was fashioned came from 
the back of my lord’s sheep, and was dyed in 
the village with a few primitive pigments found 
on my lord’s own ground. 

I have a typical Hungarian home in my 
mind at the present moment, situated in the 
lowlands of Hungary, a medieval chateau 
standing on an estate of about ten thousand 
acres. 

The house is most comfortably and com- 
pletely furnished. It is what, in English, we 
should describe as ‘‘well-found’’ in every way, 
and all the furnishing inside the house, with 
the exception of the silver, the glass and the 
best china, was made on the estate. 

The furniture, chiefly of acacia-wood, which 
grows in enormous profusion in this part of 
Hungary, was made and carved by those of 
the villagers in divers generations who had a 
talent for carpentry. 

The carpets of roughly dyed wool were 
woven by the women,—wives of coachmen, of 
gardeners or other laborers,—and are a miracle 
of softness, warmth and cleverly blended, if 
somewhat crude, coloring. The huge earth- 
enware stoves, so picturesque and typical of 
eastern Europe, were made of beautiful majolica 
tiles baked and fired in the fields outside the 
village. The table-linen is hand-woven, of 
fine white linen thread, the sheets and coarser 
cloths of home-grown hemp. The fire-irons 
and kitchen utensils had been forged by the 
local smith. 

And in the household madame la comtesse 
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and mademoiselles, her daughters, go about in 
home-made tweeds which, for warmth and 
comfort, leave nothing to be desired, and wear 
soft shoes of half-tanned leather made in the 
village, which for durability and ease put all 
hygienic footwear to shame. 


The ** Pay - Roll’’ of the Estate. 


the exception of a part of the laborers’ 
wages and certain little luxuries—such as coffee 
and sugar—which come down from the nearest 


kind. 

I have before me as I write the wages list 
belonging to a large estate in Hungary. It is 
quite typical. The doctor heads it. His duties 





mend a broken leg when necessary. He re- 
ceives four hundred kronen a year, — about 


| Sixteen pounds in English money,—and has 


the use of a cottage; but he also has eight 
measures of wheat as part salary, so many 
measures of oats and loads of maize and straw, 
so much hay and wurzel for his cow. And so 
on in a descending scale, down to the unskilled 
laborers, the women who help at the threshing, 





the boys who mind the pigs, at a living wage 


maize. 

It is the old medieval system of barter. Coin 
of the realm invariably wanders into the pockets 
of the Jews. 

They are the only real traders, and they keep 
or own most of the inns and drinking-places. 
There ready money must be paid, and the 
laborer who is inclined to spend his wages in 
drink can easily do so. 

But the landowner has nothing to do with 
that. By law he is now obliged to pay part of 
his employés’ salaries in money. Before 1848 
there were many Hungarian landed proprietors 
owning ten or twenty thousand acres and a fine 
chateau, whose yearly income in money would 
be below forty pounds a year. 

The emancipation of the peasantry from 





AE ready money there is but little in this 
1) otherwise gorgeous country home. With 


of about forty or fifty kronen a year,—about | 
two pounds,—and so many sacks of potatoes and | 












are to look after births in the village and to | 











serfdom has altered this somewhat. The 
government compulsorily bought up such 
parts of large landed estates as constituted 
a village, and gave the cottages to the 
peasantry. So the gentleman farmer now 
no longer needs to house and feed his 
employés; he gives them so much with 
which to feed themselves. 

The only difference it has made to him is 
that now, when the Jew trader comes round 
after wood or to buy pigs, my lord has to 
sell for money. 

He is the most contented individual in the 
world, in spite, or because, of the fact that he 
knows absolutely nothing of what is going on 
round him. He does, perhaps, read his news- 
paper which arrives daily from Budapest, and 
has vague ideas that all Austrians are thieves 
and scoundrels, and that, therefore, a union 
with Austria must be fatal to Hungary ; but as 
a matter of fact, the political situation of his 
country does not interest him in the least; it 
does not affect the richness of his wheat or the 
weight of his maize heads. 

A keen sportsman, he is unhampered by any 
game-laws. In Hungary no one is allowed to 


town, almost everything can be paid for in| carry a gun unless he owns so much land. 


And the owner of land, and therefore of game, 
| naturally makes his own laws for its preserva- 
| tion. 

His chief characteristic is hospitality, almost 
barbaric in its lavishness. His guests, his 
friends, his relations, all are welcome as long 
as there is room in the house. What matter to 
him if ox, sheep or calf has to be specially 
slaughtered to feed the gay multitude who 
come to visit him? He has plenty and to 
spare. 

Of town and town life he knows nothing. 
Budapest is noisy and the automobiles are 
‘‘smelly.”’ He prefers driving his magnificent 
horses in teams of four or five along the 
roads where right and left the rich fields belong 
to him. 

There are at the present moment any number 
of high-born Hungarian noblemen of ancient 
lineage and large estates who never from year’s 
end to year’s end go beyond the boundaries of 
their own estates. 


Contented Stay - at - Homes. 


INCE the days of their youth and com- 
Ss pulsory military service they have never 
been to the capital. They never go to 
theaters or read current fiction. Nature is the 
only book they know—the varying seasons, 
the coming rain, the growing calves and foals. 
There is no social intercourse for them, save 
among themselves. 
Wheat in central and lower Hungary, maize 





ab was a home-made raft, spliced and 
Lj ribbed with good substantial tim- 
bers, pontooned by stout casks, and 
made habitable by a framework of rustic 
wood and canvas. It was not so much a 
raft when completed as a house-boat, but 
in its early stages it was a forlorn skeleton 
bobbing placidly upon the waters of the 
quiet lake. 

This was its origin: Three young fellows 
with a month’s vacation in prospect decided 
they were tired of boarding-houses, camps 
of the regulation type, and of nearly every 
other conceivable form of outdoor relaxation 
within the reach of their purses. Somebody 
said ‘‘house-boat,’’ and there was a chorus 
of groans, for house-boats cost money —a 
good deal if you want to buy, but very little 
when you have one to sell. 

‘*There’s the idea!’’ suddenly exclaimed 
the genius of the party. He pointed toa 
float for swimmers, with a spring-board 
attached. It was an ordinary platform 
mounted on four barrels, one at each corner. 

The others were not quick-witted, and 
did not see the joke. But the genius took 
paper and pencil and made crude cabalistic 
drawings that might resemble anything, 
from a house to a merry-go-round. The 
genius was a leader as well as a man of 
ideas, and the next day they scurried round 
for barrels and casks. 

They picked up ten empty casks at twenty- 
five cents each, and rowed them across the 
lake to their ship-building site. Here they 
nailed the casks together in rows, five on a 
side, by stout lengths of second-hand joists 
obtained from a builder, and on top a plat- 
form was built. 

The lumber for this, too, was second- 
hand, and unmatched at that, but it served 
the purpose, for when covered with canvas, 
stripped from an old tent, you could not 
see the cracks and knot-holes. 

So far the raft was so light that it stood 
knee-high in the water, and the slightest 
wavelet would lift it up easily. But the 
young builders next invaded the woods, 
and with ax and hatchet cut down small 
trees and saplings. These were stripped of 
their limbs and. leaves, but not of their 
bark. 

_Eight upright poles were nailed in posi- 
tion on the raft, one at each corner and 
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one at the middle of each side, and securely 
braced by side pieces, something after the 
style of a rustic fence. The two at the ends 
were some two feet higher than the others. 
Then two rails of the same kind of wood were 
run round the raft from post to post. These 
were ‘not to keep children from falling over- 
board, but to hold the canvas sides. 

The roof was peaked, with a ridge-pole which 
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desired, an open platform could have been left 
at either or both ends. 

The house-boat, or floating camp, was then 
all completed except the interior finish. That 
was merely a matter of time and taste. It 
was a large tent, that could be divided into as 
many rooms as required. 

No wind-storm could blow the tent down, 
for posts, ridge-pole and railings were nailed 














ENJOYING THE FRUITS OF 


ran the entire length of the raft, and was sup- | firmly 


ported at each end on the longest rustic posts. 





THEIR LABOR 


together and scientifically braced. The 
total cost was so ridiculously small that the 


By this time the idea was plain enough to/| contribution of five dollars from.each made 


the most stupid. The canvas was drawn over the|a general fund that was 


far from being 


top of the ridge-pole and down to meet the side | exhausted. 


curtains. These were tacked to the uprights 
and the two rows of rails. 
This arrangement covered the entire raft ; 


No lighter house-boat ever floated on lake or 
river. Every wind ana tide blew it easily 


if | round, and two stout anchors had to be thrown 





overboard to hold it in position. It could be 
towed easily by a rowboat, although the 
speed was something less than that of a 
motor-boat. By taking advantage of a wind, 
the house-boat could be shifted to any posi- 
tion without any other motive power. 

One night the house-boat dragged its 
anchors during a heavy thunder - storm, 
and there was danger of a shipwreck; but 
the crew was piped to quarters, and by 
throwing sundry heavy articles attached to 
ropes overboard on the windward side, the 
course of the ship was checked. When 
these anchors were drawn up again, it was 
found that they consisted of a pair of dumb- 
bells, two frying-pans, a flat-iron, three 
bricks, which had been used as legs for a 
dilapidated cook-stove, and a life-buoy. 
Who threw the buoy over as an anchor 
was never known, for each one stoutly 
denied that he was excited. 

It took two days to build the raft and 
three to enclose it, but the builders worked 
some days twelve and fifteen hours. Then 
they rested, and it took them a week to 
recover from their exhausting labor, fishing, 
bathing and boating meanwhile as a relaxa- 
tion. They furnished the interior by ship- 
ping down two trunkfuls of miscellaneous 
materials from their town homes, consisting 
for the most part of really unnecessary 
articles. Then they went to a regular 
camp-equipping store, and in exchange for 
five dollars got about all they needed, 

The rest of the vacation was spent in 
enjoying the fruits of their labor. They 
changed the location of their floating tent 
so many times that they were termed ‘‘the 
restless idlers,’’ and the house-boat lacking 
a name, they decided this appellation was 
as good as another. So she was christened, 
although for a time a mighty wrangle 
ensued as to which was the bow and which 
the stern, and this threatened to postpone 
the important event indefinitely. 

They entertained their friends on their 
home-made house-boat, two and three at a 
time, and served such course dinners as their 
limited cooking capacities would permit. 

They hugely enjoyed their vacation,— 
the whole month of August,—and now 
the ark is in a dismantled condition, but 
ready for reassembling as soon as another 
summer brings vacation-time back. 
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in the more eastern parts, are the staple prod- | do their best to make the colonel’s short stay 


ucts. Just enough cattle to keep the big house 
well supplied with milk, butter and meat, very 
few sheep, and those mostly for the sake of the 
wool, and a hundred pigs or so, constitute what 
is technically called out there fundus instruc- 
tus, otherwise live stock. 

And then there are the horses. Most gentle- 
men farmers breed horses. The pasture is good, 
the strain excellent for riding or driving. The 
government is the chief customer for sound 
three-year-olds for military purposes. 

In September.every year the Remount De- 
partment sends a commission round to the 
various horse-breeders to buy up the horses 
that are suitable for its purpose. 

A colonel, two captains and a veterinary 
surgeon-captain come to spend a morning with 
the owner of the chateau and to select the 
horses. For a few. hours then a glimpse of 
the great outside world seems to penetrate 
within the old walls. The colonel will prob- 
ably talk of the great military event of the day 
—the Boer War, the Russo-Japanese, as the 
case may be. The younger captains will refer 
to the autumn races in Paris or England. 

My lord and my lady listen, interested, and 





a pleasant one, while mademoiselles sigh in- 
voluntarily and vaguely at thoughts of Paris— 
a fairy, unreal city tothem. But this does not 
last; time is short, and business is once more 
resumed. 

The colonel selects the horses from among 
those which my lord has set aside as likely to 
suit the military authorities, the veterinary 
surgeon inspects and passes them. 

A final cup of coffee, a glass of silvorium, and 
the brilliant band rides away, leaving behind 
it an echo of gay and distant doings, interesting 
perhaps for the moment, worthy perhaps of an 
indulgent and kindly smile for these ephemera] 
and senseless forms of amusement, the crowning 
of kings, the political squabbles, the makings of 
war and peace. 

Then, with a sigh of unconscious relief, my 
lord and my lady turn toward the orchard, 
where the apples have to be gathered in, and 
find absorbing interest in the new malady which 
this year has affected the old poplar-trees, and 
for the next twelve months happily forget that 
there is any other land save this land of plenty, 
any other country save this little half-forgotten 
corner in central Europe. 


THE SNOWSLIDE HOSPITAL 
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it into its envelope, and gave it back to 
Hunter. 

‘*You’ll put on a guard for the works now ?”’ 
the doctor said. 

‘* Better, I suppose, at night—at least until 
we start. The repairs on the dam are almost 
finished now, and we’ll open again as soon as 
we have the water-power. I can have a patrol 
to keep watch over this place, too, if you’re 
alarmed. My own idea is that Tony will leave 
the country at once. He probably hasn’t en- 
joyed his taste of prison life, and he’ll be only 
too glad to get away.’’ 

‘*T’m afraid it won’t be safe for you to have 
any more drives until we know what has be- 
come of him,’’ Mrs. Allerdyce remarked after 
Carteret had gone. ‘‘I’m so sorry, for we had 
a beautiful little plot to give you some recreation 
and build up your strength.’’ 

Esther’s rising resentment at what appeared 
to her as Mr. Carteret’s officiousness was sud- 
denly checked by the memory of the risk in 
which he stood because of the Italian’s escape. 
If Antonio had in some way possessed himself 
of firearms, the superintendent’s life was again 
in danger. 

**T can’t afford to be angry with him if that 
is so,’’ Esther thought. ‘‘He is a brave man, 
and good—but I can’t bear to have people 
worrying about me.’’ 

Long Ike was furious when he learned of 
Antonio’s escape. 

‘*That comes of packing him off to the county 
jail and that no-’count sheriff,’’ he said to 
Carteret. ‘‘If you’d just left him here, and 
me to watch him, we’d have him yet. The 
safest way is the old vigilante plan, and 
Tony’s none too good for that.’’ 

‘He isn’t responsible,’’ Carteret answered. 
**There would be no justice in hanging him.’’ 

“I’m going after him again, anyhow,’’ Ike 
persisted. ‘‘I’m going with that posse, and if 
they give it up, I’m going to stay by it. He 
ain’t a desperado like we used to have in these 
parts. I ain’t afraid to chase him alone.’’ 

‘Don’t run any risks,’’ Carteret warned 
him. ‘‘You’re worth more to us alive than 
Tony is dead.’’ 

The sheriff’s search was ineffectual, but 
Carteret received a letter some days later, post- 
marked Chicago, and signed with Antonio’s 
name. It was rambling and incoherent; Car- 
teret doubted its genuineness, but was willing 
to believe that Antonio was making his way 
out of the country. 

‘‘Not a bit of it,’’ the doctor said. ‘‘He’s 
still about here. That’s a blind to throw 
you off your guard. You’d better be care- 
ful—extra careful.’’ 

‘*I’m too busy just now to take much notice. 
We start the furnaces to-night. There’s a new 
grade of ore, and we may have a little trouble 
at first. Then the general manager is coming 
to-morrow, and he’ll have to inspect every- 
thing, from the mines to the inkstands on my 
desk. He’ll want to go through the hospital. 
I’m not at all uneasy as to his opinion of it, but 
in the days that he is here I sha’n’t have any 
time to be worrying about Tony or about 
Frank, either.’’ 

Waking about twelve o’clock that night, 
Esther noticed unaccustomed sounds. She was 
familiar enough with smelters and smelter- 
towns to recognize and distinguish these char- 
acteristic sounds—the steady throbbing of the 
great blowers which kept the furnace fires at a 
proper degree of heat; the grinding roar of the 
crusher reducing ore into small fragments ; even 
the sound of shovels as the ore and the various 
materials used in smelting it were mixed and 
fed to the furnaces. A whiff of smelter smoke, 
strong with fumes of sulphur and arsenic, came 
through the open window. 

‘*That is Mr. Carteret’s life,’’ she thought. 


f C ARTERET folded the telegram, slipped 











‘*To keep this work ordered and prospering ; to 
take care of every man in his employ ; to build 
up the town, and develop all this part of the 
country. It’s enough for any life. I thought 
he was stern and narrow, at first. I am glad 
now to have had this work in Alder, if it were 
only to learn about one such character. I hope 
he will have people to help him in doing all 
that he wants to do for Alder.’’ 

The general manager, Mr. King, arrived the 
next day. Esther first saw him as he went 
with Carteret from the smelter to the mines. 
He was a stout, short man, with a white 
mustache, and the air and voice of a martinet 
—exactly the type that Esther dreaded. But 
his inspection of the hospital had no alarming 
results. 

He examined the smallest details, reminding 
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He had been forewarned, but Esther waited in 
some trepidation. 

‘*Mr. Carteret has been explaining to me the 
desirability —-I may say, the necessity of a 
hospital in Alder,’’ the old man began. 

‘*This one was certainly a necessity,’’ Esther 
said. 

“‘Of course. We understand. The company 
doesn’t grudge the expense. But I was refer- 
ring to the erection of another hospital. A 
permanent building.’’ 

‘*We’ll have to do it, if the town stays here 
—and Alder’s going to stay,’’ Carteret put in. 

‘*That is what I was about to observe,’’ Mr. 
King continued. ‘‘The future of this little 
camp is secure. The indications in our mines 
are more than encouraging. We shall have a 
great influx of population here presently. We 
shall have to enlarge the works and employ 
more men. There will be homes and families 
here, perhaps. But—I regret the fact, yet it is 
a fact—there is a constant percentage of acci- 
dent about mining and smelting work; not a 
fixed percentage, of course, but—I mean the 
men are always getting injured; and there is 
more or less sickness—in fact, we ought to 
have a hospital. We are thinking of putting 
up a substantial building, and employing a 
nurse to take charge of it, hiring such assist- 
ance as may be necessary from time to time. 
What I was about to remark is that I have been 
very favorably impressed by all that I have 
seen in the work you have carried on under 
such limitations ; and I want toask if you would 
take charge of the new building.’’ 

“Tl? Esther repeated. The climax was 
totally unexpected. She had supposed that 
Mr. King was about to ask her advice as to 
the construction of the building. 

he first thought that definitely stood out in 
her' mind was one of natural girlish triumph— 
‘‘T have proved to Mr. Carteret that I can 
be trusted.’? She glanced up at him as he 
stood by the door. He laughed, and reddened 
slightly. 

‘*Tt is so kind of you to think of it—to ask me,’’ 
she said, at last. ‘‘I hope you will build your 
hospital; it is such a good plan. But I am 
afraid I can’t be the head nurse.’’ 

‘*No?”? Mr. King asked, surprised. ‘‘If it 
is a question of salary, we can arrange that to 
your satisfaction —’’ 

‘Oh, no, indeed,’? said Esther, quietly. 





“IT IS SO KIND OF YOU TO THINK OF IT—TO ASK ME.” 


her occasionally that he was responsible for all, | “You will need an older woman—a nurse 


because the institution was maintained at the 
expense of the company. , 

Sam Wah retreated to the wood-pile during 
the tour through the kitchen, where Mr. King 
lifted the lids of kettles and peered into cup- 
boards. 

Carteret laughingly called Esther’s attention 
to the Chinaman’s expression of solemn indig- 
nation as he split kindling-wood. 

‘‘He has an old grudge against Mr. King, 
from the days when he was cook at the board- 
ing-house, year before last,’’ he said. ‘‘You’ll 
probably have some trouble with him, after 
this.’’ 

**T never have had,’’ Esther answered. 

The general manager withdrew his head from 
a flour-bin and blinked at her through gold- 
rimmed spectacles. 

‘“‘Tamed Sam Wah, have you?’’ he said. 
‘*T was about to say—in fact, I had remarked — 
Let us sit down here for a moment, Miss Doane. 
I have a proposal to make.’’ 

Esther took the only chair in the room. The 
general manager perched himself upon the edge 
of the wood-box—a grotesque figure, yet not 
without dignity. Carteret stood by the door. 





with more experience. ’’ 

‘*You have had experience somewhere,’’ Mr. 
King persisted. ‘‘You have proved yourself 
entirely capable.’’ 

‘*T have been able to do this much,’’ Esther 
answered. ‘‘I was obliged to do it, under just 
these circumstances; but I should not have 
come here at all without Mrs. Prescott, and I 
could not possibly repeat the experiment. I 
will go back and finish my course and take my 
diploma; and you will find a good motherly 
woman who can be much more to the patients 
than I could ever be.’’ 

Mr. King shook his head. ‘‘You may be 
right,’’ he said. ‘‘I suppose any one who 
didn’t know the case would say you were; and 
of course you are free to make your own choice. 
No doubt you can find other places much more 
attractive—but I think that your decision is our 
loss. Our loss, emphatically! Come, Carteret, 
T’ll have to look over the assay office and see if 
Jennings has improved at all.’’ 

Carteret’s face wore an inscrutable expression 
as he walked away. 

Esther wondered whether he were pleased or 
disappointed. ‘‘If he had any confidence in 




















my judgment at all, he must see that it was 
the only thing I could say,’’ she thought. 
**T wonder if it was a test?’’ 

**T think I’ll go down to the store for a few 
minutes and order those things,’’ the doctor 
said. ‘‘Sam Wah has been telling me about 
sugar and corn-meal, off and on, all day.’’ 

He left the cabin, and Esther went on about 
her work. It was an hour of day when miners 
and smeltermen were never on the street. She 
was surprised presently to see a man’s face at 
the kitchen door. Sam Wah was still working 
off his indignation over the kindlings. 

‘*Bread—give me bread!’’ the man called to 
her, steadying himself against the door-frame. 
‘**T cannot pay—give me food.’’ 

Esther had a hearty dislike of tramps, but 
she had experienced no annoyance from them 
in Alder, so far, and the man seemed really in 
a pitiable state of exhaustion. She gave him 
some food, and spoke kindly to him. 

**Go down to the office yonder and ask for 
work. They will be good to you,’’ she said. 

The man took the food and turned away. 
Esther noticed that he did not go toward the 
office. 

As he disappeared under the trees a sudden 
recollection struck her. 

**T believe that was Antonio!’’ she thought, 
with an indescribable sinking of heart. ‘I 
never saw his face so closely before, but there 
was something familiar about it.’’ 

She told the doctor when he returned, adding, 
‘*This man had no gold earrings, and his hair 
was closely cut, but it was just such a dark, 
pinched face with that strained look about the 
eyes.’’ 

‘‘Scar on the left temple?’’ the doctor asked. 
‘*T wo lower teeth gone?’’ 

‘‘T think so,’? she answered. ‘‘I am sure 
about the scar.’’ 

‘“*That was Tony, then,’’ the doctor said. 
“Of all the daring! To walk in here in broad 
daylight, and speak to you! He must have 
been watching somewhere, and seen us all leave 
the place; and he knew you wouldn’t recognizé 
him.’’ 

‘‘And I let him escape again!’’ she ex- 
claimed, with a sense of self-reproach keener 
than she had ever known. 

‘*What could you have done?’’ Doctor 
Graham asked. ‘‘You had no arms. You 
couldn’t have trapped him, for he’s as cunning 
as a coyote. Did he have any weapons?’’ 

‘*None that I could see. He looked ragged 
and gaunt and half-starved. I suppose he was 
simply driven to ask for food.’’ 

**T don’t,’’ the doctor said. ‘‘I suppose he 
has any quantity of provisions cached in differ- 
ent places through the woods. Of course he 
can’t use that shack of his that Ike discovered, 
but he knows plenty of small caves and hol- 
lows. This visit was a reconnaissance. I 
don’t like the look of it at all, but you have 
nothing to blame yourself for. We’ll send out 
another party after him, but I don’t believe we 
shall catch him.’’ 

The doctor was correct again in his surmise, 
for the party which set forth at once was quite 
as unsuccessful as the sheriff had been. They 
discovered, however, one of the small caches 
of provisions of which the doctor had spoken, 
and one or two other traces of the Italian, but 
the man himself eluded them through a three 
days’ search. 

“If I were you I’d leave the country myself, 
Carteret,’’ the manager said, before he started 
east. ‘‘That fellow is desperate by this time, 
and he won’t give up until one of you is 
dead.’’ 

‘‘Then he’d follow me to Chicago or New 
York, and have ten times better chance there,’’ 
Carteret said, coolly. ‘‘I’m not losing any sleep 
over the matter. I’ve always wondered how it 
would feel to have a mortal enemy, and I know 
now. That’s all.’’ 

Days went by, and brought several changes 
to the snowslide hospital. All the patients 
except Frank Carteret progressed rapidly 
toward convalescence. Frank’s symptoms puz- 
zled the doctor frequently. 

Twice he sank so low that the encouraging 
signs of the first few days seemed misleading ; 
but he rallied again, and appeared to regain 
the ground that he had lost. 

‘It’s all in his constitution,’’ the doctor said 
again and again. ‘‘He’s had enough to kill 
three boys of some kinds.’’ 

Otto’s convalescence was rapid after the first 
week. He was absolutely contented in the 
hospital, having apparently resigned all home- 
sickness and anxiety for the future. He in- 
sisted on conversing in German with Esther, 
whose vocabulary was extremely limited; and 
his persistent attempts to make her understand 
furnished much amusement to the other men in 
the ward. 

Their number was reduced by this time. 
Harry and his father had both recovered far 
enough to leave. They were both reluctant to 
take up their primitive housekeeping again, but 
the crowded condition of the small rooms made 
it necessary for them to be discharged. Mrs. 
Brown was the next to go. Her husband had 
prepared a new home in a cabin built some 
distance up the hill, across the road from the 
hospital. 

She mourned openly at leaving Esther, and 
bestowed one of her geraniums upon the hos- 
pital as a parting gift. On pleasant days she 
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hobbled across the road, bringing her knitting, 
and chatting with the nurse and the patients. 

In the last week of March a heavy fall of 
snow was followed by a pronounced thaw. 
Mrs. Brown, who had been spending the after- 
noon at the hospital, looked up at the sky and 
the mountains apprehensively, as she started 
home. 

“It’s just such a day as the one before the 
slide,” she said. ‘‘Just this kind of soggy 
snow, and that blue look along the pines. 
Land sakes, I hope we ain’t going to have 
another !?” 

‘It couldn’t reach the hospital, could it, if 
we should have one?’’ Esther asked. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know,’’ Mrs. Brown replied. 
‘‘There’s men out here that say they know 
where slides can come, and where they can’t. 
I never put much faith in it. You can see 
there hasn’t been any along here for years and 
years, anyhow, because the big pines wouldn’t 
be here if there had been. Up the gulch, 
where they have ’em most every winter, the 
hills are mowed off slick as glass. You can 
just believe nobody builds any cabins right 
there! But I don’t know—maybe one could 
come along here, if anything happened to start 
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it. Nobody was looking for the other one just | away from the drove to secure some of the | laughing, 
That’s the worst of building | 


where it struck. 
in a gulch like this. 
down yonder, on the flats. 
worry ; I don’t believe there’ll be any to-night. | 
I don’t believe the good Lord would let a 
snowslide strike the hospital.’’ 

Esther put the thought out of her mind, 
knowing that anxiety was worse than useless, 
and reassuring herself by the thought of the 
tall pines, which proved that the location had | 
been safe, perhaps for a hundred years. 


The town ought to be | 





small game on which the family depended. 


One afternoon, as he was returning from a | 
But don’t you | “longer trip than usual, he saw smoke hanging the flames were as yet more remote. 
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‘-and besides, I left old Bess down 





| there on the stump.’’ 


where 
There on 


He turned to look toward the west, 


over the brake in the direction of his house. | the shore, his hind quarters still hidden in the 


He stood in the edge of the woods he had just | 


reeds, stood Yellow-Eyes, his head turned 


left, wondering whether it would be wise to | toward the fire with an expression of fear and 


take the usual short cut through the canes. 
The smoke was drifting toward him, but it was 
not heavy or wide-spread, and concluding to 
risk it, he began to jog along one of the numer- 
| ous narrow hog-paths that threaded the dry 


At nine o’clock that night, while she was | swamp. 


giving Mrs. McRea a dose of medicine, the | 


little woman suddenly caught her hand and 
held it. 

‘*There! What is that? Don’t you hear 
it?’’ she said. A dull, distant noise, increasing 
in volume, came through the still night air. 
In the instant that Esther stood listening it 
grew to a deafening roar. 

**O Miss Doane, it’s coming—the slide! Oh, 
God help us!’’ Mrs. McRea cried, dropping the 
glass. 

The light went out suddenly, hurled to the 
floor as the avalanche struck the building. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE lean black boar wriggled 
T the moist disk of his snout. 
LJ **Woo-oof, woof-oof!’’ he 


warned. Then with a stamp he 
bolted, clearing a way through the 
rattling cane for his troop. But one tender 
little piglet was a fraction of a second too late, 
and his thin shriek of despair lent wings to the 
heels of the others. 

The big cat stood with a forepaw on the suck- 
ling, and swept the tiny clearing with a mena- 
cing glance, the tip of his tail twitching. He 
shrank with a snarl and an upward look as a 





Carolina dove swung above the cane; then | 


seizing the pig by the nape of the neck, he 
started back to his lair. 

Usually the brake was moist and green, but 
a dry autumn and drier winter had left it a 
yellow, dusty shell of its old self. The panther, 
lithe and stealthy as he was, made more noise 
in his retreat than he liked, and as the dry 
reeds chafed and creaked, he quickened his 
steps and growled uneasily. All his senses 
were sharpened by the kill he had made; but 
the wind was travelling with him, and he did 
not smell the odor of man until it was too late, 
and he stood on the edge of the cane-brake 
face to face with a tall boy. 

The boy was more surprised than the pan- 
ther. He had never seen one before, but 
he recognized the little spotted pig. It was 
his property, or had been before the panther 
appropriated it, and the boy felt a sudden 
fury at the theft. He swung his gun up 
to his shoulder and fired both barrels at the 
tawny head. When the smoke lifted he had 
the dead pig fast enough, but the panther, very 
much alive, was leaping back through the brake 
at top speed. 

‘Well, I swan!’’ said the boy, reflectively. 
‘*T didn’t know there were any of those critters 
about here. Wish I’d had something besides 
snipe-shot in old Bess.’’ 

He turned the pig over and examined with 
interest the deep holes made by the cat’s 
fangs. 

‘*There’s some roasting-meat on it, anyway,’’ 
he thought. ‘‘But he would have been an 
awful fine pig if he’d had a chance to grow. 
He always was the fattest. Reckon that’s 
why Yellow-Eyes picked him.’’ 

As he had hoped, his news created a great 
sensation at home. His two little sisters wept 
with fright at his description of Yellow-Eyes, 
and his mother scolded him for firing at the 
beast, but even more satisfactory was the ‘im- 
pression produced upon his father. 

Mr. Leach was a man who belied his name. 
He never stuck to anything, and very few 
things—money included—stuck to him. With 
high momentary hopes he had engaged in vari- 
ous occupations, one after another, but some- 
thing had always happened to ‘‘settle’’ each 
and all. His favorite expression of defeat was, 
“*That settles it.’? 

**T came to this place to raise pigs,’’ he said, 
mournfully. ‘‘It’s a first-rate place for ’em; 
plenty of mast in the uplands, and roots and 
such in the brake. I did have hopes, ma,— 
I’ll say it now,—but Eustace’s seen a panther, 
and that settles it.’’ 

‘‘Why should one panther settle it?’’? asked 
Eustace, somewhat defiantly. 

The news had so depressed Mr. Leach that 
he felt the immediate need of substantial nour- 
ishment, and it was not until ‘‘ma’’ had placed 
some ‘‘white meat’? and grits and a cup of 
well-stewed coffee before him that he would 
speak about the matter. His information was 
really three parts superstition, but of that his 
‘wudience were unconscious. 

‘*Panthers,’? said Mr. Leach, ‘‘are peculiar. 
"hey move here and there,’?—he waved his 
knife to indicate the migratory habits of the 
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good food, like my pigs, and they’1l 
stay there till they’ ve eaten up every 
| last scrap of it. Particularly pigs. 

When a panther finds a drove of 
pigs, you might as well give him the 
pigs at once and be done with it. This crit- 
ter’ll finish mine, and then he’ll move on to 
Simmons’s, and wind up with Hedge’s. You 
can’t trap ’em, and there 
isn’t any use to gun for ’em 
unless you’ve got a trained 
The pig business is 
settled in these parts, and 
that’s the long and short of 
| de 

**Perhaps Clipper could 
smell him out,’’ suggested 
Eustace. 

Mr. Leach laughed mirth- 
lessly. 

‘‘Unless you’re tired of 
Clipper, you'll leave him 
behind the stove,’’ he said. 
‘‘There’s no sense giving 
that panther all our live 
stock.’? 

**Well,’’ said Eustace, 
“T’ve met old Yellow-Eyes 
once, and I may again, and 
if I do old Bess will have 
something different to say 
to him. I’m going to make 
him work for our pigs, at 





any rate.’’ 
The work seemed mainly 
on Eustace’s side. He knew 


no more about panthers than 
his father had told him. In 
other words, he knew noth- 
ing at all of their real habits, 
except that they had an 
appetite for pigs. The beast 
had had its fright, and 
hunted with redoubled cau- 
tion. At the end of the week 
it had killed two more young pigs, and the 
alarmed drove deserted the great cane-brake 
for the upland. But the first day on the 
new feeding-ground saw another murder, and 
back went the pigs into the canes again, so 
distracted that they could not be driven home 
at all. 

‘‘What did I tell you?’’ said Mr. Leach. 
‘*He’s got three of ’em already. We might 
just as well say good-by to the rest.’’ 

When Eustace came home one day and re- 
ported that he had found the remains of a 
fourth victim, his father was almost trium- 
phant. 
of pride 
animal. 


in the relentless cunning of the | 








He seemed to have acquired a kind | 


He had seen fires there before, and knew 
their violence, even in moister seasons than this. 
In his judgment, however, he had time to make 
the two miles across the brake before the con- 
flagration was well started, but he had under- 
estimated the force and direction of the wind. 
His error was soon apparent. When he 
mounted one of the little bare island - like 
mounds scattered through the brake and looked 


out over the split, yellowed tops of the canes, 





| and 


vindictiveness. The next moment the lean, 
long creature ran into the water, and half- 


swimming, half- wading, struck out for the 
island. 
Eustace was so taken aback that he sat there 


dumb, but with an impulse of protection, he 
caught Nancy by her round arm. 

‘*What is it?’’ she asked, and then breathed 
a frightened ‘‘Oh!’’ as she saw the wading 
cat. 

In fascinated silence they watched the animal 
gain the island, where it paused to shake itself 
give an intent, malevolent look at the 
sweeping fire. But when it trotted straight for 
the oak, Nancy screamed. 

The panther dropped as if it had been struck 


he saw, leaning toward him, a long curtain of | across the face, and with flattened ears, glared 


smoke whose base was pierced and reddened by | upward at the boy and girl. 


up-darting flames. 


As he watched it, a young girl came into the | 


small opening by the same path he had trav- 
elled. It was Nancy Simmons, barefooted and 
bareheaded, and carrying a little package of 
freshly dug roots. 

‘*Hello, Eustace!’’ she said, and joined him 
on the mound. ‘‘My!’’ she added. ‘‘It looks 
big, doesn’t it?’’ 

fustace regarded her gravely. 

mplicated matters. 

“It is big!’’ he said, irritably. ‘‘What in 
the world are you way out here for, Nan?’’ 

She looked up at him with her clear blue 
eyes, and smiled. 

‘‘Oh, to get some roots for pap’s ague,’’ she 
said. ‘‘How are we going to get home?’’ 

Frowning, Eustace considered the situation, 


Her presence 
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THEN IT SHOT UPWARD SUDDENLY. 





It was so close 
that they could see the subtle change in the 
rigid form as alarm gave way to curiosity, and 
its naturally vicious and irritable nature gained 
control. 

The broad fore paws began.to knead the damp 
ground stealthily, the eyes widened and the 
flattened, snake-like look disappeared in a kind 
of expanding movement of the whole body. It 
feared human beings, but these young tree- 
dwellers did not seem to have all the awesome 
characteristics of men, and hemmed in by fire, 
the panther was in the mood to resent their 
presence. 

Catlike, it hated to lie exposed on the bare 
island. All its instincts impelled it to seek 
the cover of the oak. 

The still figures in the tree did not seem so 
very formidable, but they had the daunting 
human odor, and that was 
a check in itself. 

It took a few gliding steps 
forward and glanced irreso- 
lutely about, its mind un- 
settled by the noise and 
fearful splendor of the fire. 
The flames had reached the 
lower part of the eastern 
shore, rolling like a wave 
through the brake, and toss- 
ing up a yellow spray as 
hundreds of blazing canes 
exploded. On the west the 
fire was coming rapidly. 
The growth was heavier 
there and the flames so fierce 
that the panther winced as 
it looked and glided nearer 
the oak. But at the moment 
it seemed about to spring, 
the old black boar and three 
sows of the scattered drove 
crashed through the canes 
and dashed headlong into 
the water. 

They made a clumsy and 
grunting progress. At last 
they landed, the boar in the 
lead. He stamped upon 
the firm ground, flirted his 
ridiculous tail, and trotted 
forward; but suddenly he 
halted, and his little nervous 
white eyes grew fixed. He 
grunted hoarsely. 

The panther had swung 


while Nancy, fearless and interested, watched | about and crouched upon the ground, head down. 


the advance of the red-stained smoke. 
**T reckon we’d better go to the pond and let 


it pass,’? said Eustace, presently. ‘‘I can| 
carry you to the island.’’ 

Nancy tossed her brown head. 

“T can wade as well as you,’’ she said. 


‘*The water’s mighty low. Come on!’’ 


A few minutes of rapid running brought | 


them to the pond. The water was very low, 
as Nancy had said, and in only one or two 
spots reached as high as their knees. But if 
it was low, 
security cheered them when they stood on the 
small island, with its half-dozen rotting stumps 


and the single water-oak that reared its head 


‘*When he finishes me he’l] move on to Sim-| high above the canes, a landmark for many 


mons’s,’’ he said, rubbing his hands. 
a smart one, as Eben Simmons’ll find out pretty 
soon.’? 

Still Eustace would not give up. He toiled 
through the brake and the oak-crowned up- 
lands, and lay in wait for hours at a time near 
the deer-paths. He learned that migrating war- 
blers travel in bands; that many birds never 
went into the cane, although they lived happily 
at its edge; that the cat-squirrels play games 
among themselves; that what little movement 
there is at noon is mainly confined to the 
ground-haunters. 

These and many other interesting things the 
boy learned, but they were apart from his 
mission. 

That would have seemed to have no place in 
the drowsy, orderly region if it had not been 
for the few red-smirched bones and the beans 
which Mr. Leach dropped into a tumbler as a 
record of their losses. 

It was like hunting a ghost. Eustace gradu- 


‘Teature,—‘until they land on a place that has | ally relaxed his vigilance and wandered farther 








| were a number of sparrow-hawks. 


shoot at them, 


‘*He’s | miles. 
‘*Let’s climb the tree,’’ suggested Nancy. | 


‘*Then we can see things.’’ 

The fire was worth seeing now. From their 
seat on the lowest limb of the oak they com- 
manded the whole scene. The smoke had 
drifted over and beyond them, and underneath 
it whirled gray flakes of ash. The dry canes 
were burning with a roar and a series of ex- 
plosions, sharp as pistol-shots, as the air in 
their hollow joints became heated and burst 
through the thin walls. 

On the east the leaping flames had almost 
reached the shore of the pond, and wheeling 
in a steady advance before the long red line 
The fire 
was beating the covert for them, and every 
frightened bird that rose above the canes found 
itself confronted by an enemy almost as savage 

‘‘The nasty things!’’ cried Nancy. ‘‘Please 
Eustace.’’ 

‘*They’re way out of range,’’ said Eustace, 


| His hard yellow eyes gave the boar look for look, 
| and a deep humming came from his throat. 

**O Eustace !’’ said Nancy, more frightened at 
the thought of a fight than at the possibility of 
an attack upon herself. ‘‘Can’t you stop them ?’’ 

“Why? I hope the old boar will fix that 
beast.’’ But Eustace’s tone was not optimistic. 

The boar seemed for the first time to feel no 
fear of Yellow-Eyes. He blew into the hot, 
smoke-tainted air one challenging blast, and 
charged. His big, slab-sided body shot over 


it was wide, and a feeling of | the ground, and as the panther half-rose to 


meet it, the wedge-shaped head made a power- 
ful upward and outward thrust that brought a 
squall from the cat. For a moment the two 
were locked, the panther wrapped about the 
boar’s head, its claws rasping among the dense 
black bristles. Then it shot upward suddenly, 
its tail crooked. It fell upon its feet, but the black 
boar was upon it again with squeals of rage and 
the stained tushes poet again and again. 

‘**He’s got him!’’ cried Bustace. 

But Nan hid her face in her hands. 

With the vitality of its kind, the panther 
fought for its life, but neither teeth nor claws 
made serious impression upon the leathery hide 
of its opponent. There is no more wicked or 


| dangerous fighter in the animal world than an 


enraged boar. Frothing with fury and quick 
as the big cat itself, the pig thrust and slashed 
with such force and rapidity that the panther 
had no chance to turn. Soon its squalls died 
away, and it was tossed and flung about, a limp 
and harmless body. Nancy, glad that it was 


| over, peeped through her fingers. 
as the element from which it sought to escape. | 


““My pap said your pap said we couldn’t 
raise pigs round here,’’ said she; ‘“‘but I 
reckon we can raise pretty good ones, don’t 
you, Eustace?’’ 
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AN OPEN-AIR SCHOOLROOM. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


red may cause fame. An example is 
found in the case of a small Welsh town, 
which was shaken recently by a tiny earth- 
quake, and forthwith got its name in the 
papers: Lidyffllanllraethll. 
he physical condition of children is in some 
measure responsible for their wrong-doing, 
think many doctors. It is one of the advan- 
tages of living in a material age that material 
causes for evils are sought—and removed. 
Tt are some places where agitation for 
increased womaih’s rights seems justified. 
A Louisiana judge has just decided that under 
the Code Napoléon, the system of laws which 
the state inherited from France, a married 
woman does not own even her clothes. They 
belong absolutely to her husband. 
hat important affair, the graduation dress, 
has already been under consideration in an 
Eastern town. In order to save expense on the 
part of the pupils, it was decided that caps and 
gowns shall be worn, and that the town will 
provide the costume. No doubt the innovation 
will make a more somber-appearing festivity, 
but it should be for all that the more impressive. 
readth of view and tolerance marked the first 
formal session of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, in Philadelphia. Among 
those who addressed the meetings were a noted 
Jewish leader, a prominent Roman Catholic, 
the Baptist president of a Baptist college, and 
a labor leader. They found it possible to plan 
and work together for religious tolerance and 
social righteousness. 


o sections of the boundary between the 
United States and Canada are to be resur- 
veyed and remarked this summer. The work 
will be under the direction of an astronomer, 
who will represent Canada, and an attaché of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, representing 
the United States. The young men attached 
to the surveying parties will pass a pleasant 
and profitable season in the open. 
[ypaeene travelling by the President seems 
to have ceased to be popular. Congress 
appropriated twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year to pay the expenses of President Roosevelt 
in going about the country as the representative 
of the nation. President Taft has indicated his 
desire to attend three or four important gather- 
ings during the summer, but has let it be 
known that he cannot do it unless money to 
pay the expenses is provided. 
re rapid decrease in the numbers of the eider- 
duck has caused a fear of its total extinc- 
tion within a few years. The reservation of 
Old Man Island, off the Maine coast, for the 
breeding and protection of these ducks, with 
other wild life, will therefore be greeted with 
pleasure by all bird-lovers. The warden who, 
by the authority of the Audubon Society, has 
charge of the island estimates that the colony 
of eiders included thirty pairs last summer, 
which raised seventy-five young ones during 
the season. 


“He endeared himself to guardians, visitors, 
inmates and staff, and his beautiful 
Christian demeanor, constant cheerfulness and 
good temper made him beloved by all,’”’ is the 
epitaph of the Huddersfield, England, guardians 
upon a pauper who, after spending twenty 
years in the parish workhouse, recently died 
there at the age of ninety-four. ‘‘Even in a 
palace life may be lived well,’’ says Matthew 
Arnold; but most people would find it quite as 
hard, if not harder, to maintain a blameless 
character in a workhouse. 
.¥ successful was the original bachelor fair in 
Ecaussines, Belgium, seven years ago, that 
it has been held every year since. Every 
member of the original committee of arrange- 
ments was long since married, and is now liv- 
ing happily with her husband. All available 
bachelors in the world are invited to the next 
fair, which will be held this year on May 3ist. 
The unmarried girls of the town will meet all 
arriving bachelors at the railroad-station in the 
morning, escort them to the town hall, and 
have them sign the golden book. In the after- 
noon there will be a ‘‘pageant of bachelors’’ in 
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the market-place, when the guests will listen 
to an address by the head of the committee, 
and will afterward drink tea and eat little 
cakes. A concert and ball will conclude the 
fair. 


F" two months, beginning August 10th, 
Ecuador will celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the outbreak of the revolution 
which drove the Spanish from South America. 
Although Ecuador did not achieve independence 
until 1830, the enthusiastic advocates of an inter- 
national exhibition secured the adoption of the 
plan to celebrate this year. Enterprising busi- 
ness men who seek to extend their South 
American trade have already made arrange- 
ments to exhibit their wares. 


* 


UNCHANGING. 


All seems to be renewed in spring 
Except the songs that bluebirds sing. 
Selected. 


* © 


THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


he disturbances in Turkey last month were 
¥ expected, and as the months go by one 
may confidently look for more disorder. 
The country began the transition from absolu- 
tism to constitutionalism by a bloodless revolu- 
tion in July of last year, and in December the 
first parliament met in Constantinople. The 
habits of a race fixed by generations of use can- 
not be changed quickly. The first ministry 
lasted only two months after the parliament 
met. In February a new ministry was put in 
power in response to the demands of the Young 
Turks outside of parliament. 

This ministry lasted till April, when it was 
removed on the demand of the revolting soldiers 
of the Constantinople garrison. These soldiers 
had been incited to rise by reactionary friends 
of the Sultan, if not by the direct orders of the 
Sultan himself. But no sooner did the news of 
the uprising spread about the empire than that 
part of the army in sympathy with the Young 
Turk or constitutional movement marched on 
the capital and demanded a restoration of the 
new régime, which had been rudely set aside 
by the counter-revolution. 

The reactionary party was too weak to defend 
Constantinople against the army which sur- 
rounded and besieged the city, and after a brief 
resistance the Young Turks were in full control. 
The parliament met and, having obtained the 
consent of the Sheik -ul-Islam, deposed the 
Sultan and installed his brother Mehenfined on 
the throne. The leaders of the reaction were 
summarily tried and summarily executed. 

The world has been as greatly astonished at 
the second success of the Constitutional party 
as it was at the bloodless revolution of last 
summer. We have heard so often of ‘‘the 
unspeakable Turk’’ as characterizing the nation, 
and of the ‘‘sick man of Europe’’ in designating 
the Sultan, that it is not easy to accustom our- 
selves to the idea that the nation is capable of 
energy and resolution in reforming the govern- 
ment, or to the other idea that there is another 
way to treat a ‘‘sick man’’ than to nurse and 
coddle him. 

Whatever may be the final result of the Turk- 
ish movement, Europe and America have reason 
to adopt a more respectful tone in speaking of 
Turks and Turkey than they have used here- 


tofore. 
* © 


THE RECOGNITION OF LITERATURE. 
he deaths, almost simultaneous, of Swin- 
T burne and F. Marion Crawford, removed 
the last of the great Victorian poets and a 
novelist of high, if not the highest, rank. In 
the death of Catulle Mendes, early this year, 
the French nation, and indeed general litera- 
ture, lost a considerable figure; and it is only 
two years since Italy lost her greatest literary 
leader by the decease of Giosue Carducci. 

It is interesting to note the wide-spread and 
sincere regret which these deaths called out as 
they occurred, and the distinguished honors 
paid to the memory of Carducci and Crawford. 
The Italian poet, indeed, had a state funeral; 
the whole city of Bologna, his place of resi- 
dence, was draped in mourning; memorial 
statues are to be erected in a number of cities, 
and his home has been purchased by the queen 
and will be preserved as a Carducci memorial. 
Honors of an unusual character were also paid 
to the memory of Mr. Crawford by the Italian 
government, and the Italian people, among 
whom he had spent so much of his life. 

It is plain that throughout all civilized nations 
there is a growing respect and admiration for 
the man of letters who is big enough to say 
new things, or old things in a new way, or 
touch the heart or fire the imagination. In 
England Mr. Kipling is justly regarded as one 
of the greatest living Englishmen. His dan- 
gerous illness a few years ago was made the 
occasion of daily bulletins, which were cabled to 
London, and read eagerly both here and 
abroad. On two other Englishmen of letters 
knighthood has been conferred in recent years. 
In Russia the venerable Tolstoi is by far the 
most respected and widely known man. 

America has never been lacking in admiration 
for literature. The names of the great New 
England group of writers have been household 





words for more than a generation. The Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne and Poe centenaries were 
recently observed, and that of Holmes will 
occur in August. 

The great poet and the great prose writer are 
beginning to be recognized everywhere as con- 
ferring benefits and distinction upon a nation no 
less worthy than the achievements of statesmen 
and great generals. 


* ¢ 


THE STEADFAST WIND. 


’Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air. 
George Eliot. 


*¢ 


“THE FAR TO-MORROW.” 
- other, will you fix my engine right 

M away ?’’ begged a five-year-ald boy. 

‘*7’ll mend it to-morrow, Harry,’’ 
said the busy mother. ‘‘I haven’t a minute to- 
day.’’ 

‘*Oh, to-morrow’s forever!’’ cried the disap- 
pointed and impatient boy. 

The exclamation throws open a door into the 
child’s mind. To him truly to-morrow is dis- 
tant an eternity. His estimate of time has a 
simple mathematical reason behind it. A day 
to him represents, say, one-thousandth part of 
his total experience of life in this world. To 
the mature woman the day stands for only one 
ten-thousandth part of that same experience. 
To the old, a day bears the same relation to the 
future which an hour bears to the five-year-old. 

The richer and fuller the life, the shorter will 
seem the days to come, and the more patient 
may one be when circumstance intervenes to 
postpone an expected pleasure or to hasten on a 
dreaded task. 

When conscious life first opens, time oppresses 
and appals the mind. The mother who laughs 
at her little boy’s impatience is disregarding one 
of the fundamental facts of his nature—that he 
can know time and space only by his own ex- 
perience of them. What Stevenson calls ‘‘the 
far to-morrow’’ is longed for and despaired of 
at every bedtime. Its promise seems so doubt- 
ful that even the most unimaginative child cries, 
‘*To-morrow’s forever !’’ 

So we may afford to be patient with the 
baby’s impatience, even as we may comfort our 
own troubles with the thought that time for us 
all lies in the hand of One to Whom a thousand 
years are but as yesterday when it is past, and 
as a watch in the night. 


*® 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 


t has never been possible for speculators to 
affect for a long time the price of any com- 
modity of general production and consump- 

tion. The excitement in the wheat-market a 
few weeks ago, accompanied as it was by a rise 
in the price and also by a fall, is no exception 
to the general rule. 

In the long run, the price of any article is 
governed by the amount of it in the market and 
by the demand for it. This simple elementary 
law ofeconomics applies universally. Itapplies 
when two millionaires bid against each other 
for the possession of a painting. The man 
who is willing to pay the most gets it. As to 
wheat, when the price gets beyond the ability 
of the poor to pay, they buy corn or something 
else, and live on that. Yet of course there is 
temporary artificial tampering with prices in 
an effort to get a ‘‘corner’’ on the crop. No 
one defends the practise. 

The wheat situation, however, deserves the 
serious attention of the country, for unless there 
is an increase of production, the price will be 
permanently higher than it is now. In 1880, 
less than thirty years ago, the United States 
produced ten bushels of wheat for every person 
in the country. Last year it produced only 
seven and a half bushels. Production is not 
keeping pace with population. The amount 
available for export is falling off rapidly, at the 
same time that the demand from abroad is 
becoming more urgent. 

There is only one possible result, and that is 
an increase in the price. This undesirable out- 
come can be prevented only by planting more 
acres to wheat, or by making those acres 
already devoted to the crop yield more. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has frequently 
called attention to the failure of farming to 
keep pace with the expansion of population, 
and to the prospect of an increase in the pros- 
perity of the farmers through high prices for 
their crops so long as this condition prevails. 


* ¢ 


WHERE LAWLESSNESS BEGINS. 

t the last session of the Ohio Legislature an 
act was passed making illegal the organ- 
ization or maintenance of secret societies 

in the public schools of the state. The law 
was the result of a general and growing belief 
that secret societies—Greek-letter fraternities, 
or sororities, as they are commonly called—are 
a menace to the wholesomeness and democracy 
of public-school life. 

This opinion is held by the more intelligent 
and better informed people of all the states. 











have revolted. They are reported as determined 
to fight the new law, and as having raised a 
fund to pay counsel. 

In other states, notably in Massachusetts, 
there have been similar revolts against author- 
ity, in these cases the authority of the school 
committee rather than the legislature; and dis- 
cipline has not always been maintained. 

In all these cases something is at stake which 
is far more important than secret societies. It 
is the whole question of respect for and obedi- 
ence to the law. The parents who do not see 
this are blind to their duty. 

Children in this country are too often per- 
mitted to disregard municipal laws and police 
regulations, and are not even rebuked for their 
lawlessness. But pupils in the public schools 
can do nothing in defiance of the laws of state, 
city or school committee unless they are aided 
and supported by their parents. It is time 
there was right thinking and plain speaking on 
this matter, and that responsibility be placed 
where it belongs. . 

¢ «& 


A GOOD FIGHT. 


ne of the strangest and most interesting 

schoolrooms in the country is to be found 

in Franklin Park, Boston. It has a 
roof and a wooden floor, but no walls, no doors 
and no windows. There are canvas curtains 
which may be drawn when there is a driving 
storm of snow or rain, but they are seldom 
used. No heating apparatus is to be found here 
except that which is run without charge by the 
sun. But desks and chairs and blackboards 
proclaim that ordinary school work is done in 
this extraordinary place. 

The pupils sit at their desks each enveloped 
in a big bag of water-proof canvas lined with 
blanketing that covers the legs and comes well 
up the back. Each has a fine ulster, a warm 
cap or hood, and some mittens and overshoes. 

These thirty children are having a good time, 
learning their lessons happily, and at the same 
time making a vigorous fight against threatening 
tuberculosis. Their daily routine is not very 
different from that of other school children, 
save that their recitations are a little shorter, 
and that five minutes is given often to what 
seems a gay game, but is set down in the 
schedule as ‘‘breathing exercise,’’ or ‘‘rest and 
relaxation. ’’ 

They have three good meals a day at the 
school, and thoroughly enjoy them, as they du 
their baths and the brushing of their teeth and 
nails. Their home conditions are carefully 
studied by a nurse employed for the purpose, 
and the improvement brought about by her 
advice, aided by the enthusiasm of the out-of- 
door children, must be seen to be believed. 

These children, with their increasing vigor 
and their zeal for fresh air, are the best of mis- 
sionaries. ‘‘Everybody wants to sleep out 
now,’’ writes one of them from his distant 
home; ‘‘and their windows are never closed, 
and cleanliness is their great motto !’’ 

So the good work goes on by which the White 
Plague is to be vanquished by the Goddess of 
Hygiene. 

* @ © 


ennsylvania is to have a new highway, crossing 
the state from New Jersey to Ohio. Three 
million dollars were recently appropriated to pay 
for it, but no route was designated. A commission 
is to decide which route that touches Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg and Pittsburg will be the least objec- 
tionable to the advocates of some other route. It 
is admitted that the highway must go through 
those cities, but there is wide difference of opinion 
among the residents of the towns on the rival 
routes between them. It is proposed to connect 
the new road with the Lincoln Boulevard, that is 
projected to be built from Washington to Gettys- 
burg. The plan was carried through the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature by the argument that the road 
would be of great commercial value to the state. 
hree-fourths of the tariff revenue is collected 
on twelve classes of articles, including sugar, 
manufactures of cotton, wool and silk, leaf tobacco 
and manufactures of iron and steel. Sugar paid 
sixty million dollars’ duties in 1907, the cotton 
manufactures nearly forty million dollars, manu- 
factures of wool and of silk about twenty millions 
each, and iron and steel twelve millions. But 
sugar yields more revenue than any other two 
groups of imports. According to a résumé of the 
tariff history of the country that has lately been 
issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
the proportion of imports entering the country 
untaxed has varied all the way from less than five 
per cent., between 1867 and 1873, to about sixty per 
cent. in 1894, i: 
Cpe age have lately been making comments 
on the discovery that American college stu- 
dents are taller than their fathers and grand- 
fathers. The secretary of the anthropometrical 
committee of the British Association says that a 
similar increase in stature has been noted among 
the aristocracy and landed gentry of England. 
The artisan class, or the skilled workers, are 
holding their own; the laborers are decreasing 
in stature, but increasing in numbers more rapidly 
than the other two classes. These conclusions 
conform to the findings of a commission on physical 
deterioration of the race, which made an investiga- 
tion in the factory towns of England a few years 
ago. cea 
pe one is familiar with the dog which will 
raise his nose in the air and howl in distress 
whenever the young lady of the family sings. It 


But now the pupils of the public schools who | was recently discovered by an experiment at the 
New York Zodlogical Garden that uncivilized 


are members of secret societies, or desire to be, 
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dogs, or wolves, are also displeased with music. 
A gramophone was taken about the garden, and 
selections, vocal and instrumental, were played 
upon it before the cages of the lions and tigers, 
elephants and camels, birds and monkeys, as well 
as the wolves. The wolves did not like it, but the 
tigers and lions were delighted. One lion rose on 
his hind legs and kept time with his front paws. 
The camels crowded round the instrument and 
listened with rapt attention. They even stuck 
their noses in the horn to discover where the 
music came from. The elephants kept time to 
the harmony by flapping their ears, and would 
now and then trumpet their applause. The orang- 
utan listened in ecstasy, although a blue-nosed 
baboon was manifestly offended, and scolded all 
the time. A blue-coated macaw in the bird-house 
danced a cake-walk to the “Wearing of the Green.” 


* ¢ 


WHAT THE BIRDS SAY. 


p= in that happy time of year when 
Over the mountainside and mead 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name, 
not everybody understood his remarks until 
William Cullen Bryant listened and reported them: 
“Bobolink! Bobolink! Spink, spank, spink!’’ 

Everybody understands them now, of course; 
indeed, it seems that Bob-o’-Lincoln’s call is 
searcely less familiar in its interpretation than 
that of the other feathered Robert who proclaims 
himself so plainly by his name, ““Bob White! Bob 
White!” or that of the little Quaker husband who 
so persistently summons his shy drab wife in a 
long-drawn, anxious ‘‘Phoe-e-e-e-be!”’ 

Not every bird, however, speaks so clearly. 
Many a sweet spring call suggests words, but 
never, to duller ears, quite utters them until some 
one with the fairy gift of so many old legends— 
the gift of understanding the speech of bird and 
beast—comes to interpret them. Sometimes it is 
a poet, less often a scientist, occasionally a child. 
Such an interpreter is Miss Isabel Goodhue, whose 
lips can catch and render bird-calls like a bird, 
and whose quick ears lose no hidden message. 

The red-eyed vireo, for instance, she always 
hears encouraging his lady-love to join in-his 
music. 

“Deary!” he coaxes, melodiously. ‘“Deary! 
Singit! Tryit! Pleasedo! You knowit,deary!” 

The gay-coated goldfinch, flattering fellow, tells 
little Mrs. Finch his opinion of her charms over 
and over: “Sweet, sweet, sweet! Sweet as you 
ean be! You’re a chip, chip, chippie! Sweet, 
sweet!” 

In Maryland there is adash of dainty impudence 
in the flattery of the yellowthroats: ‘Little witch! 
Little witch! Little witch! You’re sweet!” 

Down in Florida the gorgeous cardinals seem to 
think that somebody needs comforting—perhaps 
a homesick traveller, perhaps their mates less 
splendidly attired. From the thick foliage speeds 
a flash of scarlet and a sweet cry: “Dear girl, 
dear girl, dear girl! Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer 
up!” 

Love-talk among the birds—who but the birds 
taught other lovers to bill and coo?—is natural 
enough; yet there are birds who do not talk of 
love. Some are more interested in the professions. 
“Law! Law!” croaks the black-robed crow, with 
harsh insistence. “Law! Law! Opshaw! More 
law!” 

The song-sparrow, a pert little rogue which one 
might suppose too frivolous for piety, cries ex- 
citedly between whisks of his saucy tail: 

“See, see! I think, I think, I think I see the 
preacher!” 

And his cousin, the white-throated sparrow, 
which is even more heavenly-minded, answers 
sweetly: . 

“Peace, peace, be with you! 
with you!” 

You may never yet have heard the birds say any 
of these things. Listen again with the words in 
mind, and you will find they say them plainly. 


Be with you! Be 


THE PRICE. 


here was no doubt about it; the fifteen-year-old 

twins, Robert and Barbara,—Bobs and Babs 
for short,—did set the fashions in the Garrett 
family. They were loving, but firmly exacting, 
affectionately generous, but critical to a degree, 
and the younger children followed their lead with 
blind devotion. 

On one particular evening the twins had both 
lagged in late for dinner, Babs from the matinée, 
Bobs from the links, and the meal they sat down 
to was, frankly, one of those gastronomical com- 
promises that hesitates on the soup, fails utterly 
at the roast, and rises to the dead level of medi- 
ocrity when the dessert is brought on. 

Barbara turned up her already tip-tilted nose to 
the last angle of scorn. 

“The soup was wretched, mother,” she com- 
plained. “I couldn’t eat any, and now the cro- 
(uettes are as hard as—as —” 

“As golf balls,” broke in Bobs, hacking osten- 
tatiously at his. “Say, speaking of golf balls, you 
ought to have seen the peachy drive I made to-day. 
A hundred and fifty yards, and I played round 
the course twice. Mother, I’m dead hungry. I 
wish Mary knew how to cook.” 

Then Aunt Roberta spoke up from the other 
side of the table. She had been silent before, con- 
templating the awful havoe a return after an 
ubsence of seven years can make in the flattering 
vision of one’s relatives. 

“My cherished namesake,” she began, “blame 
me! I made those croquettes. Mary had araging 
headache, and I am willing, but inexperienced.” 

Bobs had the grace to blush, but Babs came 
boldly to the rescue of dissatisfaction. 

“Oh, it isn’t you, aunty,” she said, graciously. 
“Mary’s always like this, and mother, dear, will 
Keep her though she’s so unsatisfactory. See! 
The poor tots can’t eat a bit of the vegetables, 
rss —— suppose you did those, too, Aunty 

se a a9 

“Really, dear,” interrupted Mrs. Garrett, “Aunt 
Roberta will think you too fault-finding.” 

“I do,” replied that frank lady. “And what’s 
more, Adelaide, I wish, and I’ve been wishing 














ever since I got here, that your children could have 
had the privilege of being brought up by our 


mother. Do you remember the old, old poem we 
used to say: 
“*She lays me in my little bed, 
She gives me drink and food, 
And I have nothing else to pay 
But trying to be good.’ 
Well, I wish children learned it nowadays. 


How,” she turned suddenly to Barbara, “how 
have you paid for the food and shelter and care 
that have come to you so easily to-day?” 

“Why, I—I’ve studied,” faltered Babs, “and I 
took notes all through the matinée. It was 
‘Hamlet,’ you know, and —” 

“Yes, you like your place at the head of the 
class,” said her aunt, dryly. “Now you, name- 
sake ?” 

“Well, of course I ground this morning, and 


honest, Aunt Berta, I was working this afternoon | 


for keeps. 
week —” 

“And you’re captain? I quite understand. You 
little wretches, I’ve a good mind to make you both 
learn that poem by heart. It wasn’t a good dinner; 
I admit that. But it’s nothing in comparison to 
the hardships that will come later in life. Besides, 
how have you paid? Justin the coin of your own 
pleasure and profit.” 

Bobs had walked round the table to where his 
aunt sat. 

“Aunty Berta,” he said, drolly, ‘“‘we are little 
pigs, and we’ve got beastly tempers, but,”—he 
gave her a huge bear hug,—‘“‘but, all things con- 
sidered, aren’t you glad we’ve got such good 
digestions?” 


Our school team plays a match next 
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THE BENTLEY BABY. 


[" the summer of 1887 Holman Bentley, accom- 
panied by his wife and child, made a steamer 
journey on the Upper Congo, in Africa. Sir Harry 
Johnston, in his book entitled “George Grenfell 
and the Congo,” recounts the result of the journey 
and the important part played by the Bentley 
baby. The party went through the Bolobo district, 
which at that time had become excessively hostile 
to Europeans. 


The temporary station of the Congo State had 
been burned to the ground, the chief, Ifaka, was 
dead, and when the steamer Peace, bearing the 
Bentile 8, arrived in August, it was roughly 
ordered away. Before sheering off, however, an 
idea occurred to Bentley. Taking advantage of 
the steamer’s halt, his wife and nurse were giving 
a bath to the Bentley baby. 

As if by accident, the little white child was held 
up in view of the ry | and excited people. Sud- 
denly a hush fell on the assembled throng, grad- 
ually giving way to a shout of delighted surprise. 

A few minutes afterward, in response to urgent 
invitations to come on shore, the — =| baby, in 
a dainty white dress, was peng pare through 
the town, nursed and dandled by warrior after 
warrior, till his snowy frock was reddened with 
camwood dye or stained with asy black marks 
from those who had stained their bodies with oil 
and soot. 

Mrs. Bentley was equally an object of interest 
and admiration, as she was the first white woman 
who had appeared in those regions. Up to that 
time the white man had been looked upon as a sort 
of unnatural creature, who was not bred and born 
like ordinary human beings, a semisupernatural 
being without a mate. The Bentley baby practi- 
cally created the mission station of Bolobo, which 
has endured ever since. 


CLEARING THE ATMOSPHERE. 


n his capacity of dramatic critic, Mr. J. Comyns 
Carr, the author of ‘Some Eminent Victorians,” 
wrote a notice of the play of “‘Charles I,” in which 
Irving played under the management of Mr. Bate- 
man. His production deeply incensed the man- 
ager. 


In order, perhaps, to find the opportunity of in- 
forming the critic of his disa’ proval, the manager 
invited him to a supper at the Westminster Club 
on the second or third night of the production. 

When he thought the fitting moment had arrived 
Mr. Bateman led the conversation to the point at 
issue, and, emphatically banging the table with 
his fist, declared in the loudest of tones that he 
did not produce his plays at the Lyceum Theater 
to please Mr. Comyns Carr. 

here was a moment’s awkward silence, which 
Mr. Carr confesses he did not feel quite able to 
break, but which was released by a wit of the 
company with the happy retort: 

“Well, dear boy, then you can’t be surprised if 
they don’t please him.” 


*® 
A MATTER OF ADDITION. 


recision was one of Mr. Williams’s chief qual- 

ities. He loved to be exact, even to the point 

of noting in his account-book the smallest expend- 

itures—a cent for a newspaper, another for a 

pencil. Early in January he came out of his library 
to where his wife was sewing. 


“My dear Jane,” he began, “I am going to make 
a criticism that may distress you, because you will 
probably think it is foolish. I assure you that it is 
not. I have been reading through the almanac 
for this year and there is one obvious error.” 

“What is it?” said Mrs. Williams, looking up 
from her work. 

“Last year they said that the world was seventy- 
two million years old, and this year they say the 
same thing.’ 

“But —” began his wife. 

“They should be exact,” protested the man. “I 
can’t for the life of me see why they shouldn’t say 
seventy-two million and one. If one’s true then 
the other is. Why, oh, why, can’t these people be 
precise?” 


®. © 
THE LABORER AND HIS HIRE. 


t a recent conference in New York of foreign 
missions boards, reference was made to the 
increased cost of living of missionaries home on 
leave, which made it harder for them to get 
along than if they stayed in their foreign field of 
labor. 


“Why,” said the speaker, ‘‘a missionary must 
travel decently, and that reminds me of a story of 
Mr. Spurgeon and a fellow clergyman. The two 
were just starting off on a railway journey, and 
war - eee friend showed him a second-class 
icket. 

* ‘See,’ said he, ‘what good care I take of the 
Lord’s yy 

“ ‘See,’ said Mr. Spurgeon, bringing out a first- 
class ticket, ‘what good care I take of the Lord’s 
servant,’ ” 


For the teeth use “‘ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of depasits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adr. | 








LIGHT BOOZE 
DO YOU DRINK IT? 

A minister’s wife had quite a tussle with coffee 
| and her experience is interesting. She says: | 
“During the two years of my training as a nurse, 

while on night duty, I became addicted to coffee | 
| drinking. Between midnight and four in the 
| morning, when the patients were asleep, there was 
| little to do except make the rounds, and it was 
| quite natural that I should want a good, hot cup 
It stimulated me and I | 


| of coffee about that time. 
| could keep awake better. 
| “After three or four years of coffee drinking I 
| became a nervous wreck and thought that I simply | 
could not live without my coffee. All this time I | 
was subject to frequent bilious attacks, sometimes | 
so severe as to keep me in bed for severaldays. | 
“After being married, Husband begged me to | 
leave off coffee for he feared that it had already 
hurt me almost beyond repair, so I resolved to 
make an effort to release myself from the hurtful 
habit. 
“J began taking Postum and for a few days felt | 
the languid, tired feeling from the lack of the 
stimulant, but I liked the taste of Postum, and 
that answered for the breakfast beverage all right. 
“Finally I began to feel clearer headed and had 
steadier nerves. After a year’s use of Postum I | 


now feel like a new woman—have not had any | 
bilious attacks since I left off coffee.” | 
“There’s a Reason.” 
ville,” in packages. 
Ever read the above letter? A new one | 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


Read “The Road to Well- | 












How are your CARVERS ? 


Look and see. Are they old 
worn out and out of date? 
Do they do = credit? Re- 
member there’s nothing 
that mars the appearance 
of your table more than a 
worn-out carving set. This 
elegant three-piece set of 


“Anchor Brand” 


Carvers 


Special carver steel, genu- 
ine stag-horn handles, ster- 
ling silver mountings, fully 
warranted. 


Post-paid $6.50, 
If your dealer hasn’t them. 


Lamson & Goodnow Co., 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
























N the “good old summer 

time” you need The 
Worth Cushion Sole to 
yrotect your feet from 
heat, justasmuchas you 
need it in winter to pro- 
tect from cold—and you 
need itall the time to 
protect from moisture. 


The Worth 
Cushion Shoe 


; ) Maker Made on a different prin- 
, Shoes for ss Ciple from any other shoe 
—the vital difference is 
in the Cushion Sole, 
which conforms to the 
shape of the foot, reliev- 
ing you from the fatigue 






DAVID CUMMINGS 
(P 


and nervous wear and 
tearthat come from wear 
ing a hard, stiff sole. Try 
it and see the difference. 
Men’s $4.00 to $6.00 


Women’s $2.00 to $5.00 

If your dealer will not 

supply you we'll sell you 

direct. Send his name and 

ask for Catalogue. 

THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept.E, 

406 Washington Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


570 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


15 8. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 1225 Broadway, New York 

















“Tanct Mann Rec. US Par Ore 


shiclels 
T0, int 
Hat Cobesed 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 


YOUR DOCTOR KNOWS 


that the six drops of real 
peppermint in every Chiclet 
are good for the stomach 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
rank eer ompany Jnc. 
Pbiladelphia, W. 4. A. and Toronto, Can. 

















Stove 


Your kitchen may be well 
planned—everything appar- 
ently handy—yet if there is 
not a New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
in it, the one greatest con- 
venience of all is lacking. 


The “New Perfection” is 
a home and family stove— 
big enough and powerful 
enough to do all you’d ever 
ask a cooking-stove to do, 
and, best of all, it does its 
work without overheating 


the kitchen. The 


Three sizes. 
Cabinet Top. 
nearest agency. 





Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is built with a CABINET TOP just like a modern range. 
convenient stove ever made and is almost indispensable to summer comfort. 
Can be had either with or without 
If not with your dealer, write our 


It is the most 





shade, 


our nearest agency. 





cleaned, easily managed. 


Th i " 
“MAYO LAMP }.20 siir003 
home light. 


best and latest center draft burner and beautiful porcelain 
Nothing complicated about the Rayo—easily 


Has large font, 


If not with your dealer, write 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


lita 
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“By Marion Couthouy Smith 


e are the nerves of the world; 
The threads of Fate are we,— 

Whether in coil and spiral curled, 

Or flung over land and sea; 
From hoards of the ages brought, 

The great rocks yield our life ; 
With flame and force is our being wrought, 

With throes of toil and strife. 


Over the whole round globe 
Our mighty web is spun; 
Woven out as a gleaming robe, 
In shimmer of snow and sun; 
Drawn from the clods of earth 
By a mounting, hot desire, 
We come to circle its utmost girth 
With meshes of prisoned fire. 


We span the bounds of space 
With burning, outstretched hands; 
The speech and soul of a wakening race 
Ride on our vivid strands. 
We start the viewless waves, 
Bearing their hidden song, 
And toss them down through our slender 
staves 
To the hearts of the waiting throng. 


We lift the toreh of light, 
We drive the wheels of power; 
Our careless force, through the day and night, 
Smites down the opposing hour ; 
We make the shining way 
On which man’s word may fare ; 
He gives his hope to our vibrant sway, 
His dream to our paths of air. 


We are the harp of the world, 
The chords of life are we; 
Through us the song of the sphere is hurled 
In a storm of harmony ; 
Forged in the sullen deeps, 
Strung through the void above, 
We ring to a note that never sleeps,— 
The note of a world-wide love. 


THE YEARS OF THE CANKER - WORM. 


mong the four Drum- 
mond girls Lois was 
not the least attract- 
ive, but the others mar- 
ried, and Lois remained 
at home. There was need 
that some one should re- 
main there, and such duties 
fell naturally to Lois. She blossomed later than 
her sisters, having been a tall, awkward girl, 
with large hands and feet, of which she was 
painfully conscious. Shyness and the habit of 
contrasting herself with her sisters came upon 
her, and although the others never consciously 
crowded her into the background, they came to 
the front one by one, and she was left to per- 
form the commonplace duties of life. 

That she always did her duties uncomplain- 
ingly or saw the years going by without sad- 
ness is too much to declare; but she was a good 
and faithful daughter, and her mother and 
father constantly declared that they did not 
know how they could have got on without her. 
But all the time the years were slipping by, 
and the dreams of a girl for her own life were 
dissolving into thin air, and revealing in their 
stead only monotonous and commonplace real- 
ities. 

At last Lois was free, and able to look back 
upon duties faithfully performed. She had 
held the hand of father and mother till God 
took them both, and their last words were 
words of grateful love to a faithful daughter. 

Then she took stock of her prospects, and 
settled back to disappointment and sorrow. 
Her occupation was gone, and she had fitted 
herself for no other. Her youth had passed, 
her companions had married, and many of 
them had removed, and she was left alone, 
necessary to no one. 

One day, when she was reading her Bible, 
she chanced upon the minor prophets, about 
whom she had had little occasion to inquire, 
and her eye lighted on the words of Joel: 
‘*And I will restore to you the years that the 
locust hath eaten, the canker-worm and the 
caterpillar and the palmer-worm.’’ 

She wondered what it meant. Not even God 
can restore lost time, she bitterly reflected, and 
how could there come back to her the freshness 
and opportunity of youth? Yet the verse stayed 
by her. She thought again and again of the 
years that had been lost to progress through 
the doing of simple duty; and she asked God 
to reveal the meaning of those years. 

She found the answer in a new peace within 
her spirit. The years had not been wasted. 
They had taught her patience, self-control, 
ability to assume responsibilities. They had 
been good in themselves, and they must needs 
be good as a preparation for some future that 
tod had before her. She took up work in the 
church and for the poor. She lived happily in 
service, for she had learned to serve. 

And now, behold! a wonder came to light. 














With the return of cheerfulness and readiness 
for’ service came a new joy, that shone from 
her face and caused the years to sit lightly 
there. The tall, ungainly girl had grown into 
a queenly woman, with self-possession, dignity, 
and the charm of kindness radiant in her face. 
It became no uncommon thing for men to say, 
‘“‘What a handsome woman Lois Drummond 
is !’? and women saw in her full-blown charms 
the perfection of womanly graces. And one 
day love came her way, and all the years that 
had gone found their meaning in preparation 
for the sweet and solemn responsibilities of a 
home. 

Seldom does a bride go forth with more good 
wishes than were showered upon her; and 
as she looked at her face in the mirror on the 
eve of her marriage, she remembered the words 
of the prophet, and smiled a happy and thank- 
ful smile. The years of humble duty had not 
been lost to her, but had added their charm to 
her womanhood. 

* © 


THE INCREDIBLE TRUTH. 


ow and then the newspapers report the death 
N of some very old person whose father had 

seen George Washington. In “Talks in a 
Library” Laurence Hutton tells of a man not over 
sixty whose personal recollections were even more 
extraordinary: He came to this country during 
the middle of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, bearing excellent letters of introduction 
from influential men of the British Isles to certain 
literary men of our own continent. ... He gave 
no hint of Munchausenism in his general bearing, 
and yet he succeeded once in almost paralyzing 
one man who was naturally and proverbially cred- 
ulous. 


We were looking over a private collection of 
objects of various degrees of art of more or less 
interest and value, when we came upon an indif- 
ferent little water-color drawing of Tom AIll- 
alone’s. It contained the steps which the “Jo” of 
“Bleak House” kept clean—the steps on which the 
—— form of Lady Deadlock was found after 

hat long, weary, heart-breaking search by Esther 
and Mr. Bucket. 

The visitor recognized the scene at a glance, 
and pronounced the sketch true in all its minor 
details. He remembered meeting Dickens when 
the story was appearing in its eg serial form, 
and related some anecdotes about him. 

All this was intensely interesting to me, as the 
owner of the sketch, and also a oo lover of 
Dickens; but it was a little startling, too, for 
Dickens himself had been dead a quarter of a 
century, and “Bleak House” was quite forty years 
old. ut still it might have happened. 

We next looked at an engraving entitled “The 
Last Return from Duty,” representing the hero of 
Waterloo, the old duke, on an old war-horse, going 
home slowly in his old age. 

My visitor stood before it in an attitude of re- 
spectful silence. 2 a semiunconscious mil- 
itary salute, he said, “It is very, very like the 
duke, the dear old duke, as I remember him so 
well at Walmer Castle, toward the close of his 
life. He must have been over eighty then; he 
walked about the grounds unattended, potins the 
steed he could no longer ride, but still clear of 
mind, erect of eee, quick of step, bright of eye, 
full of good talk. It is very like him.” 

This, too, was a little startling, but still it might 
have happened. 

And then we stepped up to the oem table, upon 
which, lying in state, was a bronze replica of Doctor 
Antommarchi’s death-mask of the first Napoleon. 
The visitor inspected it with an intense gaze; 
he looked at it from all sides and all lights. He 
asked permission to take it in his hands, to carry 
it to the window. He touched it reverently; he 
put it back in its place with a long-drawn sigh 
and he whispered, “It is the very face and he: of 
Bonaparte as I saw him in the flesh!” 

This was more than startling. Bonaparte had 
died in St. Helena in 1821, and here in 1895, seventy- 
four years later, was a middle-aged man who had 
seen him in the flesh! 

Therefore, gently but firmly, and, it is to be 
hoped, imperceptibly to himself, the modern Ana- 
nias was conducted from the library to the hall, 
from the hall to the front door. But, hat in hand, he 

aused on the threshold and remarked casually 
hat it had just occurred to him that some of his 
statements —— seem a little surprising. This 
was acknowledged with polite hesitation, and the 
visitor was permitted to come back to explain. 

It seems that the visitor’s family was connected 
by marriage with the family of Dickens, and that 
he had, na preity, as a young man, seen somethin 
of the head of the Dickens family. That might 
have happened. 

It also seems that the visitor was the son of an 
officer who had served on Wellington’s staff in the 
Peninsula, and that, spending his childhood near 
Walmer castle, he had, as was natural, been 
noticed by his father’s old chief. That also might 
have happened. 5 

It seems further that while still a very youthful 

rson he chanced to have been with his father 
n Paris, in 1840, when, by order of Louis Philippe, 
the embalmed body of Bonaparte was carried to 
France to be entombed in the Invalides. Out of 
~~ sentiment, the boy, as a godson of the 

juke of Wellington, Bonaparte’s conqueror, was 
permitted to be one of the very few favored persons 
who were oe when the inner coffin was opened 
in order to identify the remains. He then saw 
Napoleon in the actual flesh; and the fact made 
an impression upon him, mere child as he was 
—— he never had forgotten, and never could 
orget. 





BROTHERS IN AFFLICTION. 


n the chapters which Doctor Hume-Griffith con- 
tributes to his wife’s recent narrative of their 
eight years’ residence in Persia and Turkish 

Arabia, he tells of two cases, at once touching 
and amusing, among his Persian patients. Mo- 
hammedans, no matter how imperative the neces- 
sity, are always extremely reluctant to submit to 
the amputation of a limb, believing, as they do, that 
they must continue cripples even in Paradise, 
should they still be able, in such mutilated condi- 
tion, to cross the fragile bridge by which the 
Prophet conducts the faithful to the realm of the 
blest. 

It happened that at Doctor Hume-Griffith’s 
hospital at Julfa, within a few days of each other, 
two cases were admitted to different wards, in 
each of which the amputation of a leg proved 
necessary, and was, after much persuasion, reluc- 
tantly agreed to. 

“The two amputations were duly performed,” 
records the doctor, ‘the amputated tinbs being at 
once given to the relatives for decent interment. 
Both patients made good recoveries, although 
somewhat retarded by their continual lamentations 
over their loss. In due course of time crutches 
were provided, and the two men were encouraged 





to practise their use. A day or two later I was 
standing in a corridor into which both the men’s 
wards opened. Suddenly both doors opened sim- 
ultaneously, and on the threshold stood the two 
men leaning on their crutches, their faces a picture 
as they beheld each other. 

“Remember, that neither had happened to hear 
of the presence of the other in the hospital, and 
each firmly believed that he was the only Moham- 
medan who had ever submitted to the indignity of 
losing a limb; and lo and behold! here was a 
brother in affliction. 

“Crutches were hurled aside, and the two men, 
hopping across the corridor, excitement lending 
them strength, fell into each others’ arms, rolling 
over and over on the floor, weeping, condoling, 
exclaiming, while we watched the scene, amused, 
but also feeling inclined to weep in sympathy.” 

Another interesting patient was a little boy of 
twelve, badly disfigured by a harelip, which is in 
Persia supposed to be a mark imprinted on the 
victim by the foot of the evil one ; a tradition which 
led to the poor child a, instead of sym- 
pathy, jeers, contempt, and an insulting nickname 

rom the other boys he knew. An operation easily 
remedied the malformation, and after ten days 
the dressing was removed, and a mirror put in his 
hand. Joy, incredulity and amazement_trans- 
figu 8 face; tears rolled down his cheeks, and 
he kissed the doctor’s hand, repeating brokenly : 

“Tam no longer a ‘Little devil!’ Iam no longer 
a ‘Little devil!’ ” 








he fisherman’s swapping a yarn for a yarn 
Under the hand of the village barber; 
And here in the angle of house and barn 
His deep-sea dory has found a harbor. 


At anchor she rides the sunny sod, 
As full to the gunnel with flowers a-growing 
As ever she turned her home with cod 
From Georges Bank when winds were 
blowing. 


And I know from that Elysian freight ° 
She will brave but once more the Atlantic 
weather, 
When dory and fisherman sail by fate 
To seek for the Happy Isles together. 


BLOWING OFF STEAM. 


r. Denman had a curiously bad temper at 
M times, and an equally curious calmness at 
others. He could be either very irritable 
or very judicious. Moreover, he was so consti- 
tuted that when aroused he meant no evil, but 
merely felt the need of “letting off superfluous 
steam,” as he put the matter to his wife. Accord- 
ingly, although he was frequently getting into 
“rows” with people, no man had more friends or 
more loyal ones. 


“I’ve been at it again,” said Mr. Denman one 
evening to his wife, a little sadly. 

“Been at what?” she asked, quickly. 

“Calling names,” replied her husband. 

“Who was it this time?” 

“Jim Doane,” said Mr. Denman. “You know 
him. He’s as meek as can be, and as polite as— 
as—can be, too,” he added, feebly. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” inquired 
Mrs. Denman. 

“Tam,” said her husband, “I really am, and I 
think Jim knows it, too. At least, if he doesn’t it 
isn’t my fault. e’s a regular —’ Here Mr. 
Denman checked himself. “Well, I won’t call 
him any more names,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll tell you first 
about the row. 

“You know Jim’s got a new automobile, and 
the other day he was riding along in it, lickety- 
split, coming down the street toward me. Now 
I'd just spilled a lot of change out of my pocket,— 
= my handkerchief out too quick, or some- 

ing,—and I was — it up in the middle of 
the street when Jim hove in sight.” 

“You ought to be careful,” warned his wife. 

“T was careful. I straightened up, as Jim came 
along, and spread out my arms so that he had to 
s' P. He was going so fast that I had to step 
back a little in order not to get knocked down. 
Then, all of a sudden, I got mad. I guess it was 
partly at losing my change, and partly at having 

step back, and partly a’ Jim’s looking so ever- 
—s superior in his bright red ‘bubble.’ Any- 
way, I began to call him names. 

“T said a lot of things to him, and then I got out 
of the way and let him go. That was really all 
there was to it till this morning, when I met him 
on the street. He was looking very warlike, I 
thought.” 

“You think everybody is looking warlike,” com- 
plained his wife. ‘‘It’s you, Jim.’ 

“Yes,” said Jim, “I realize that. I realized that 
this morning, and so I began to feel peaceful—I 
mean pacific, I guess, m stopped and said, 
ym you called me a lot of names the other 

a 


“T said, ‘I did, Jim.’ 

“He said, ‘Did you mean ’em, Henry?’ 

“T said, ‘I did, Jim.’ 

“Then he said, Keg other things you called 
me a blatherskiting, red-painted impertinent plu- 
tocrat. Did you mean it?’ 

“TI told him I did. And then —” 

“T thou ht,” began his wife, ‘that you said you 
were pacific.” 

“I was. I said to him, ‘Jim, I meant ever 
word of that when I said it, I assure you I did. 
Iwas mad. I would have called anybody that, I 
think, at that time. I h because I’m made 
that —, But if you’re sure that you aren’t a 
blathers iting. red-painted plutocrat, why, ’ll—’ ” 

“What did Jim—Mr. Doane—say?” inquired his 
wife, impatiently. 

“Why, he laughed, and said he wasn’t even a 
plain plutocrat. It was all right, and I’m going 
over to Pemberton to-morrow in his machine.” 

“‘What funny creatures you men are!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Denman. 


* © 


HECTOR. 


any American visitors to Edinburgh Castle 

M have noticed the curious little burial-plot 

for garrison pets tucked in a corner of the 

mighty ramparts. A recent English writer, Mr. 

J. M. Rainley, tells the story of Hector, one of the 
dogs there buried. 


Hector, when a pup , in 1815, was the propert 
of a young Scotch officer in Brussels, who hz 
bought him to send home to his youngest sister, 
Lavinia. But the returning comrade who was to 
take the gift was delayed, and the dog became 
devotedly attached to his master. Then came 
Waterloo. The young Scotchman was terribly 
wounded in the battle and left for dead. 

On the second day, the shock of his wounds 
having passed, he tried to summon help, but could 
neither move nor cry aloud. He lapsed again 
into unconsciousness, which must before many 














hours have become death had not the wild and 
persistent howling of a dog by his side at last 
attracted attention. 

Uneasy at his master’s absence, Hector had 
escaped, and by some miracle of instinct, persist- 
ence and sheer luck combined, had made his way 
to the battle-ground, fifteen miles distant, and 
amid that vast, confused and dreadful scene had 
found his master. It could not be explained; but 
it oceurred. 

The young officer, when he had epee A recov- 
ered, returned to Edinburgh, and was assigned to 
easy duty at the castle. is three sisters lived 
near by, and despite fortunes ruined by the war, 
were happy in making much of him and of Hector. 
Then, from a latedeveloping result of his hurts, 
the young officer died; and the girls were invited 
by a more prosperous brother in England, with an 
invalid wife, to share his home. 

was Hector! The wife had a great 
dislike and terror of dogs; Hector could not ac- 
company them. Moreover, Hector’s master had 
often déeclared that he could not rest easy in his 
own grave, had he not the assurance that his loyal 
rescuer should rest in one marked, cared for, and 
honorably situated in the precincts of the martial 
and historic castle. 

So the two elder sisters accepted; and Lavinia, 
to whom they made over their little all to enable 
her to do so, remained in Scotland with Hector ; 
to join them, it was understood, at his death. 

ector lived twelve years. When at last the 
old dog rested with the loved and loyal of his kind, 
Lavinia’s sisters were married, her brother and his 
wife dead. 

Close under the castle walls she lived, a spinster, 
to a great age—a sweet, quaint old lady, with the 
dress and manners of a ae era, who, as long 
as with the help of staff and crutch she could do 
so, clim the steeps of the castle every spring, 
to make sure that all was neat and green and 
decent about Hector’s grave. 


* 
THE SOUL OF MUSIC. 


he literary man was unhappy. He was not a 
great and successful literary man, who could 
afford a whole house, and within the limits 

of his flat quiet was more than a matter of com- 
fort; it was a matter of bread and butter. Over 
his head was a studio that had been occupied by a 
quiet painter. But now the painter had gone to 
Europe. There was a new neighbor in the studio. 
And the day before, with a horror that amounted 
almost to illness, the literary man had heard the 
tuning of a piano. 


He sat at his desk and looked at a blank sheet 
of paper. Try ashe might, there were no thoughts 
in him; he was waiting nervously for the piano to 
— operations. 

resently there came a knock at his door. He 
laid down his impotent pen and admitted a visitor. 

She was a pleasant-looking young woman, and 
her first words startled him. 

“T have come about my piano —” she said, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘I am your new neighbor, you know.” 

“Yes,” said the literary man. “Won’t you sit 
down?” 

“T understand,” she continued, “that you do a 
lot of writing down here, and I thought, I w::s 
afraid my piano —” 

“T heard it being tuned,” he replied, gravely. 

“And these ceilings are so low, too,” she went 
on. “That is why I came in. I thought rhaps 
we could make some arrangement—about hours, 
don’t you know. I expect to be painting during 
the mornings.” 

“That is the time I write,” he replied. “It is 
the time when—er—music is most distracting.” 

“Then if I promise not to play till afternoon?” 

“You will lift a ton off my soul,” he said, smiling. 
“A real ton. I am always out in the afternoon. 
And in the evening —” 

The young woman looked at him a little mis- 
chievously. 

“Do you think you can stand it in the evening, 
sometimes?” she asked, her hand on the door- 


nob. 

“T shall enjoy it,” he nodded. ‘It will remind 
me of the only person I ever met who applied the 
— of Christianity to life in an apartment- 

ouse.’ 

“But what is the use of the ethics of Christian. 
ity,” said his new neighbor, “if one doesn’t apply 
them?” And the door closed behind her. 

The literary man went back to his desk, and 
now he had thoughts to put on his blank . r. 
But it was not until evening, when he sat ore 
his fire with a book and heard his neighbor settle 
herself at the piano, that the look of worry entirely 
os - ape with the first few notes that came dowit 


im. 
“I suspected as much,” he murmured. “She 
knows how to play.” 


* ¢ 


EASILY COAXED. 


T: new school-teacher had a talk with Mrs. 
Hobart one day in regard to discipline. “I 
don’t see how you manage Bobby as well as 
you do,” said the teacher. “I like him, but he’s 
such a mischievous little fellow, and he will not 
mind; yet every one says he minds you. I wish 
you’d explain it to me.” 


“Well,” said Mrs. Hobart, doubtfully, “I’d just 
as soon tell you, but I’m afraid it won’t help you 
much. You see I kind of coax him.” 

“Coax him!’’ echoed the teacher. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hobart, “‘that’s what I do. [ 
say to him, ‘Now come, Bobby, wouldn’t you 
rather be mother’s good boy and have griddle- 
cakes and sirup for supper, and play games till 
eight o’clock, than have just plain bread, and milk 
that’s been through the toe emg me and go to bed 
right after it, with the curtains drawed so you can’t 
see the stars?’ 

“T can most always coax him that way. 

“Once in a while, if he’s real set to be naughty, 
I’ll say, ‘See here, Bobby, which’d you rather, 
have mother fry you some doughnuts, or cut a 
little willow switch, not so very little, either?’ 

“T can coax him that way sure, if the other fails.” 


* © 
A DANGEROUS PLACE. 


hen the news-gatherer for the Willowby 

Clarion was admitted, one of the first 

visitors, to the old Parker house, recently 

bought and fitted up by the Historical Society, he 

was able to get a full column of interesting infor- 
mation for the next issue of the paper. 


“Doesn’t seem to me it’ll be safe for folks to go 
to the old Parker house, without they take some 
precautions,” said Samuel Hobart, the village wag, 
when he had finished the reporter’s account ot 
what he had seen. “Lem Colburn had a pretty 
narrer escape, by what he tells in this peper 

**What does he tell?” demanded Mrs. Hobart. 

“T’ll read _ it out,” said her husband, and pro- 
ceeded slowly: 4 

“On first entering the hall, the visitor’s eye is 
caught by a long sword over one side of the man- 
tel, and then drawn to the old flint-lock on the 
other side; after which it naturally falls on the 
—— itself, and from that to the old brick-tiled 
hearth.’ 

“Now if Lem’s eyes can stand that kind o’ treat- 
ment, they must be pretty tough.” 
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1 WONDER. 
By Winifred Ballard Blake. 


hey seem so very strange te me, 

The things that I can never see! 
The thunder makes a threatening noise 
To frighten little girls and boys, 
But though I hear it all around, 
I cannot see what makes the sound! 
: The wind goes roaring through the tree, 
; Or comes and frolics after me, 
But I can never catch a sight 
: Of Mr. Wind by day or night! 
19 And sometimes, when it’s still, the cold 
Will nip my nose and make me scold, 
But I can’t see the cold at all, 
Or how it makes the mercury fall! 





And this is also very queer, 

The things I see but cannot hear! 

The sun goes marching up the sky, 
The moon and stars hang low and high, 
The earth goes buzzing, buzzing round, 
But I can never hear a sound! 

And then I take my seeds and sow 

Out in the garden patch, but though 

I watch them morning, noon and night, 
And listen, too, with all my might 

I cannot hear or see them grow, 

They seem so very still and slow. 

But surely as I run away 

And quite forget myself in play, 

My plants all steal a march on me 

And blossom when I do not see! 

And so, although I never hear 

Or see myself, from year to year, 

Grow one bit bigger, still I can 

Believe some day I’ll be a man. 


~~ eof 


MARY’S APRON. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 





bad ary, your apron grew on a tree. 


Yes, it did!’’ repeated seven-year- 
old Jimmie, laughing at his sister’s 
reproachful look. 

‘*T saw my mother make it,’’ said Mary, 
taking up one corner of the dainty muslin 
apron and looking at it carefully. 

‘The stuff it is made of grew on a little 
tree that looks just like our blush-rose tree,’’ 
insisted Jimmie. ‘‘Aunt Ethel has a book 
full of pictures about it. Come and see!’’ 
and taking Mary by the hand, Jimmie 
trotted out to the piazza where Aunt Ethel 
was sewing. 

‘‘Aunt Ethel, did the stuff my apron is 
made of grow on a little tree like a rose- 
bush ?”’ asked Mary, eagerly. 

Aunt Ethel took hold of the muslin 
apron, and then nodded smilingly. ‘* Yes, 
my dear,’’ she said, ‘‘your apron is made 
of cotton, and cotton grows on a plant. It is 
the fruit of a plant.’’ 

‘‘Well, I didn’t know cloth grew!’’ said the 
little girl. 

“*T will tell you about it,’’ said Aunt Ethel, 
lifting Mary into her lap. ‘‘Then when you 
hear about cotton cloth and cotton thread you 
will know just what it means.’’ 

‘Does thread grow, too?’’ 
| “See,” said Aunt Ethel, holding up the 
apron, ‘‘this cloth is made of hundreds of fine 
threads. So you see the thread is really made 
first.’? 

“Tell her about the cotton -plant,’’ said 
Jimmie. 

‘Some day,’’ went on Aunt Ethel, ‘‘you 
and Jimmie will go to South Carolina; and 
instead of fields of grass you will see fields of | 
cotton. If it be in July, all the cotton-plants 
will show a round fruit about as big as a wal- 
nut. In August, when this fruit has ripened, 
it bursts open, and then out come lovely white 
iluffs of lint. And this white lint is cotton. 

‘*It is all picked from the plant and cleaned, 





; and then the white strands are spun into thread, 
ind then the thread is woven into cloth, and | 
vour mother buys the cloth and cuts Mary out | 
i .n apron and sews it with fine cotton thread, 
and here it is.’ 

**There!’’ said Jimmie. ‘‘I told you that 
our apron grew upon a little tree.’’ 

‘*Who picks the cotton lint?’’ asked Mary. 
‘*Negro boys and girls,’’ said Aunt Ethel. 

‘‘I must go and tell my mother about cotton,’’ 
iid Mary, slipping down from Aunt Ethel’s 
p. ‘*Perhaps she will set out some cotton- 
lants and we can raise our own cloth.’’ 

But Aunt Ethel shook her head. ‘No,’’ 
ne said, ‘‘it has to be a very warm.climate 
” cotton to grow in, and a great deal of sun- 

¥ sht. Your mother cannot raise cotton here.” 
; “‘Well,”’ said Mary, thoughtfully, ‘‘we can 
lise lovely roses. Mother is at work now in 
he rose-garden, and I am going to tell her 
‘out my apron. Which do you think is best, 
unt Ethel, roses or cotton ?’’ 
“‘What do you think?’’ asked Aunt Ethel. 
‘*Roses,’? answered Mary. 
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AN ORDER FOR THE GROCER. 


By Annie Willis McCullough. 


(5 morning, Mr. Grocer Boy! My order’s long to-day. 

My pantry’s nearly empty now, because I’ve been away. 
I want a pound of nice white flour, and yeast to make some bread, 
Ten pounds of currants for a cake, some icing powder red. 





Of butter give me half a pound, of sugar most a ton, 

I must make candy right away before the morning’s done. 
PotatoesP Why, of course I don’t. And codfish? No, indeed. 
You interrupt and bother me. I know the things I need. 


A quart of strong vanilla bring; and honey, too, and spice; 

A pound of nutmeg, don’t forget, it makes things taste so nice. 

I want ten dozen freshest eggs, some ’vaporated cream, 

And apples, ’bout a peck or two; some dumplings I must steam. 


I'll take a box of oranges, and chocolate, five cakes, 

And desiccated coconut, such lovely things it makes. 

Now hurry up my order, please. I want them very soon, 
So I can get them all cooked up by luncheon - time this noon. 





BUFFTY’S RETURN. 
By A. V. L. Carrick. 


es, Buffty had to go, and the children | house, she said. I should think you’d give 
Y them an old cat like Minx. She’d be more 
company for Mrs. Downs.’’ 

‘“‘What! Poor old black-and-white Minx, 
that no one wants but us? That’s been our 
cat for six years? Oh, you wouldn’t give her 
away, would you, Johnnie?’’ 

‘*Yes, I would,’’ said John, firmly, nodding 


looked as unhappy as the rainy day out- 

side when they heard their mother’s 
decision. For Buffty was a wee, soft gray 
kitten, purry and pleasant to hold, and Margaret 
and John thought that it would be very hard 
to have to give such a nice pussy to Mrs. 
Downs, who lived out in the country. 





“Cotton, of course,’’ declared Jimmie. 


‘It’s so far away from any other place, 
mama,’* objected Margaret, ‘‘and there are no 
children at all. I’m sure Buffty will be lone- 
some. ’? 

‘*And there aren’t any mice,’’ John added. 
‘*Mrs. Downs told me so; ’cause it was a new 





| 


his brown head ; but Mrs. Sherman only nodded | 


hers back, and said again, ‘‘Buffty must go to 
Mrs. Downs, children, for I promised her a 
kitten, and this is the only one we have. Pet 
him and play with him all you like to-day.’’ 
And so, shut mewing into a dark basket, 


















Ss 


Buffty was carried out into a darker night, 
way off to a white farmhouse three miles 
beyond the town. If he was lonely, the 
children were more so, for Minx was old 
and would not run round and round after 
her tail, or roll over with delight as Buffty 
had done when catnip was given to him. 

But one wet morning, as gray and un- 
happy as the day when Buffty had been 
sent away, Margaret heard a little, fright- 
ened mew at the door, and when she ran to 
open it, something rubbed up against her 
legs, and that ‘‘something’’ was her own 
dear kitten, Buffty. Buffty had run back 
home again, over that lonely road he had 
never even seen, with only his keen little 
instinct for a guide. 

**Can’t we keep him, mama?’’ begged the 
children. ‘‘Oh, can’t we, now?” 

But Mrs. Sherman shook’ her head again. 

‘I’m very sorry, chicks,’’ she _ said, 
gravely. ‘‘But he is Mrs. Downs’s kitty 
now. We must return him, you see.’’ 

So Buffty went back in the basket once 
more, and the children missed him more 
than ever. 

‘*I was going to hang a catnip-bag on the 
door for him,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘just in case 
he comes back.’’ 

“I was going to give him my drum- 
stick,’’ answered John, at dinner. 

But—perhaps you’ll never believe me— 
these ‘‘I was going to’s’’ became ‘‘I did.’’ 
For Buffty ran home again! Mrs. Downs 
sent in word by the egg-and-butter man 
that the kitten was gone, and for two 
weeks the children called and called him, 
and hoped that every little shadow that 
they saw would run and rub against their 
legs and purr. Then, at last, when they 
had given up hoping, a draggled, dis- 
couraged gray pussy, the ghost of their dear 
Buffty, jumped up against the window. He 
was thin and hungry, and almost too tired 
to lap the saucer of warm milk that Margaret 
held out coaxingly to him. 

*“‘O mother! Can’t we keep him now ?’’ 
John begged. ‘‘ Jerry Gile has some kittens 
he doesn’t want. Couldn’t we give Mrs. 
Downs one of them ?’’ 

And this time Mrs. Sherman said, ‘‘ Yes, 
we'll never send Buffty away again. I 
think he’s earned his home !’’ 
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PUZZLES. 


1, BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS., 


Doubly behead and curtail powerfully and 
leave a pavilion; a register and leave a string; 
to glitter and leave a large boat; to shiver 
and leave a anmey whi yped and leave 

| hasty; roared and leave beneath; amended and 
| leave shape; told again and leave fuel; quieted 
| and leave sick; injured and leave two; asked and 
| leave a search; one who tells and leave a haven; 
| drawn from and leave a treatise ; outlay and leave 
| an enclosure ; confused and leave perfect; moved 

slowly and leave a tool; to touch upon and leave a 
| bit of wire ; a deceiver and leave a station. 


— iy 





2. HIDDEN NICKNAMES OF PRESIDENTS. 


| As we sailed down the harbor I stood at the rail 
| of the little steamer and watched the angry clouds 
| that hung over the city. Now and then there was 
a peal of thunder, and the lightning split terrificall 
allabout us. I could see the shore where the old 
houses stood, and saw a hickory-tree laid low bya 
blast. The old steamer was as tippy as a canoe, 
and young and old were afraid. Three children 
were in tears, but soon the tempest was over, and 
the stars came out one by one. It had not been 
| long, after all. Tom forgot his homesickness in a 
| little while. 


} 
| 3. ABSENT VOWELS. 
| Fill in the blanks in the following sentences with 
| vowels, and you will find three proverbs. 
| 1. 
“-h-dg-b-tw--nk--psfr--ndsh-p 
gr--n.” 
II. 
“F-m--sth-p-rf-m--fh-r--ced--ds,.” 
It. 
“Gr--t-st-t-sm-yv-nt-r-m-r-, 
L-ttl-b--tsm-stk--pn--rsh-r-.” 


4. DROPPED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Supply vowels in the following quotations and 
divide into words. Number 1 is a- memorable 
| despatch sent September 10, 1813. Number 2 is a 
favorite maxim by George Washington. 


I. 
“W-h-v-m-tth--n-my-ndth-y-r---rs.” 
Il. 
“L-b-rt-k--p-l-v--ny--rbr--stth-tl- 
ttl-sp-rk-fe-l-st--lf-r-e-ll-de-ns 
e--nec-.” 
5. CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My primals and finals 7 the names of two 
noted English writers. The cross-words are of 
equal length. 
Cross- Words. 
Provided with a sharp hook. 
slightly burn. A round earthen dish. 
sun is highest. 


To unite with. To 
When the 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Baldest, stabled, blasted; granite, ingrate, 
tearing; canter, recant, trance; glisten, tingles. 


| 2 1. Tar, Paul, inn—tarpaulin. 11. Pen, man, 
ship—penmanship. 


3. Bangor, Lowell, Portland, New Haven. 
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STAMP. 108 all diff., Grane! Servia, 

Brazil, Peru, © H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc. and ‘Album, yh Nooo 0 Finely 
Mixed’ 20c. 66 diff. U.S., 25c.. 1000 hinges, 
Be. Agts. wtd., On, Tie Ib ey seems. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8 
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SUSPENDER Fez. 


Supports boys’ trousers 
and stockings without 
wrinkling. 

Freedom of circulation 
and quickness in dress- 
ing assured. 

For boys in knee trou- 
sers. Made for girls, also. 








Only 50 
or 
75 cents 


Worth 
double it. 








Dealers replace all defect- 
ive pairs. 
Sold by Leading Clothing 
and Department Houses. 
If not, write 


Kazoo Suspender Co., 
Sole Makers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 




















There’s twice the pleasure in 
every outing for those who Kodak. 
Not merely the increased pleasure 
of the day’s trip, but afterward, 
added pleasure in the possession 
of pictures of people and places 
and incidents that have gone to 
make up the day’s enjoyment. 

And > ee can make good pic- 
tures with a Kodak or a Brownie 
Camera. Every step is simple now. 
There’s no dark-room for any part of 
the work. Loading, unloading, de- 
veloping, printing are all by daylight. 
You can easily do it all; or if you pre- 
fer may ‘‘ press the button” and leave 
it to another to ‘‘ do the rest.” 


Kodak, you know, means photog- 
raphy with the bother left out. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00. 
Brownie Cameras, they work 
like Kodaks, $1.00 to $12.00. 


Ask your dealer or write us for the 
1909 Kodak Catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








































Wishing For a 
King Air Rifle 


It is the natural, down-deep-in-the- 
heart wish of every normal, manly, 
liule fellow. He knows he could 
have lots of good fun with a 

““King.”” You surely know 


would give your boy. 
Make his play-days 


Air Rifle 


of training for Hammeriess, magazine re- 
body, eyeand peater, lever action, auto- 


no | danger. Price $2.00 
Other “*Kings,”’ $1.00 to $1.75. 

The King Pop Gun, for the lit- 
tle fellows, handsomest toy made, 
/ 25c. If a dealer in your town 
can’t supply you with a King, write 
for our book, ‘Giving Boys a Chance,” 
free, or remit price for gun to be sent, 
express prepaid. 

MARKHAM AIR RIFLE COMPANY 
104 Markham Street, Mich. 

Established ag Years 














perement Decision.—The so-called ‘‘com- 
modities clause’? of the Hepburn railroad 
rate law, which was aimed primarily at the 
coal - carrying railroads, forbade railroads to 
transport from one state to another commodities 
which they had manufactured, mined or pro- 
duced, or in which they had a direct or indirect 
interest. In certain injunction and mandamus 
cases brought by the government against six 
coal-carrying roads, the Circuit Court for the 
Eastern . District of Pennsylvania ruled last 
year that the law was unconstitutional, in that 
it deprived the corporations of their property 
without due process of law. The United States 
Supreme Court has now reversed this decision ; 
but it has done so on the ground that the gov- 
ernment’s construction of the act was unsound, 
and that the prohibition does not apply when 
a railroad company has in. good faith sold the 
commodities which it produced before trans- 
porting them, or where its interest in them is 
only that of an owner of shares in the producing 
company. e 


eS by the Sugar Company.— 
Following the recent verdict of $134,000 
against the American Sugar Refining Company, 
commonly known as the sugar trust, for frauds 
in the weighing of sugar, the company has 
paid $2,000,000 to the government in settlement 
of all further civil claims. It was shown at 
the trial that each of the company’s 17 scales 
at the docks in Brooklyn, where sugar was 
weighed prior to the payment of duty, was 
provided with a spring, which the company 
checker pressed with his left hand, while with 
his right he recorded the weight, the effect 
being to reduce the weight registered. Hence 
the suit was known as “‘the case of the 17 
holes.’’?’ The government was preparing to 
press its claims to a much larger sum, as the 
frauds had extended over many years; but it 
accepted the $2,000,000 as a compromise. The 
arrangement does not affect criminal prosecu- 
tions, which the government now intends to 
press. e 


Dutch Princess.—There is rejoicing in 
Holland over the birth of a daughter to 
Queen Wilhelmina, April 30th. The Queen 
was married in 1901, and this is her first child. 
There are political reasons for the popular 
rejoicing over the advent of the little princess ; 
for, in the absence of a direct heir, the succes- 
sion to the throne of Holland would be involved 
in serious complications, which might endanger 
the peace of the country. 
& 


he New Turkish Government, im- 

mediately after the deposition of the Sultan, 
took measures to check the massacres of Ar- 
menians in Asiatic Turkey and to punish the 
perpetrators. Troops were sent to Adana, and 
a commission to investigate the riots. The 
governor of the city, who had been remiss in 
his duty, was placed under arrest and a new 
governor appointed; and the Turkish parlia- 
ment voted $100,000 for the relief of the suf- 
ferers. At Constantinople the leaders of the 
reactionary mutiny were tried by court martial, 
and 250 of them were executed. 

® 


pny Finances.—Large naval expendi- 
tures and the heavy cost of old-age pensions 
have produced a deficit in the British treasury 
which, it is estimated, would amount to 
$80,000,000 next year if there were no new 
sources of revenue. To meet this deficit, and 
to provide money for new social reforms, the 
budget which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. David Lloyd George, presented to the 
House of Commons, April 29th, proposes new 
taxes, which bear heavily upon property-own- 
ers. Among them are taxes on mining royalties, 
on undeveloped land in cities, on the unearned 
increment of property, and on stock-exchange 
speculation; and increased taxes on incomes 
and inheritances, and on motor-cars, and heavier 
duties on whisky and tobacco. 


& 


FN wager Training Squadron, con- 
sisting of the cruisers Aso and Soya, 
visited several of our Pacific coast ports during 
the last week of April and the first weeks of 
May, and was cordially received. It reached 
San Francisco May ist, and was welcomed 
with booming guns. The national, state and 
city officials united in a program of entertain- 
ment, the streets were gaily decorated, and 
there were many demonstrations of popular 
enthusiasm. These friendly greetings have pro- 
duced a very favorable impression in Japan. 


* 


ecent Deaths.— Dr. Manuel Amador 

Guerrero, the first president of the republic 
of Panama, died May 2d, aged 74. ——Ex-Gov. 
Frederick Holbrook of Vermont, one of the 
last of the governors of the Civil War period, 
died April 28th, aged 96. He was governor 
1861-63, and gave energetic support to the gov- 
ernment in war measures. Under his admin- 
istration Vermont raised 17 regiments. 


When Tired Out SINK DRAIN BLOCKED? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. b 
tion with 
It vitalizes the nerves and assists the digestion—re- neh ower a. 2 36 incl Par» sa ae 
freshes and invigorates the entire system. (Adv. post-paid bis 7% cents i roms noagg hasn’t it. 











ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic 
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aoa Au Neer crenptcdy catding fob. Wite 4& weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUAsS 
for Free Sample and Premium offer. Agents wanted. | PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
Japanese Novelty Co., Dept. 96, St. Louis, Mo. 


, Boston, Mass 
Makers of chair and nt rubber tips. 
pair Write to-day uab 
j MARVEL kissing .— for EE Sq 
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|e OA te BD) OA OF LO) ot nD 
10 GENTS PER ROLL (Al Sizes.) 
X PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c.; 
Abas 34x44 4c.; 4x5, ‘Ba Se. 
Send us two negatives and we ‘will print them without 


charge as a sample of our work ; we are film specialists and 
give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Tricycles for Cripples ~) 
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= Completecatalog YA 
sent on request. Write for it to-day. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 215 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio. 


We will ship you a 
Y > aS “RANCER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow 
\\ ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way 
and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere 
else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship 
it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 


’ 
{ | } Ww FA TORY PR We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

{ to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
i save you m’s profit on every bicycle — highest grade models with 
LAY Puncture-Proof tires. a, Imported Rollerchains, pedals,etc.,at prices no higherthan cheap 


mail-order bleyeles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard-of low prices. 
in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 

RIDER . A ENTS WANTED 1909 Ranger Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
derfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offers we will 

on on nthe first di ~h iple going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 

sof ier uYVa ad or a pair of tires from ary one at any price untillyou receive our catalogue 

Pies fi ow prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS: = can sell our bicycles 

owes aoe 4 at double our prices. Orders filled the day receive 


your 
ECON yc or limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 
Se be om ry = at Biss 55S. Ih, Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


RES, ¢ COASTER BRAKES, eeesninc‘in the ‘bicycle line at om ae, usual prices, 
a grea 


to-day for our’ Large a iy ilk reat fund ot 






















gm Aa. ss pat = information. It only costs a postal to get everything. 


MEAD y CYCLE COMPANY, "Dept. F 50, CHICAGO, ILL. 





NOT ONE WOMAN IN A HUNDRED | 
used Soap Powder or Washing Powder of | 
any sort when PEARLINE was Discov- 
ered and Introduced by James Pyle thirty 
(30) years ago—no wonder to those who | 
recall the sort made at that time. 
NINETY WOMEN IN EVERY 
HUNDRED 
in the land (as proved by a careful Census | 
made in the year 1908) now use a Soap 
| Powder or Washing Powder of some Sort— 
| Good—Bad or Indifferent. 
VV Those who Insist on having the Bet — 
Simply Economy those who have the Finer — more Delicate 
Based on Intelligence Articles which they cannot subject to the 


PEARLINE contains the ( | Risk of Cheap Powders—those who have | 


| the Greatest Intelligence and Realize that the 
Best is the Cheapest remain Steadfast to | 


| PEARLINE, the Original and Best Washing | 
| Powder. 
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Long and Faithful Service. 


In December, 1885, I ordered one of your sewing 
machines. It arrived in good order, and has been 
in constant use ever since. The machine is doing 
good work still, and it has never been repaired in 
any way.—Mrs. Mary A. Tice, Michigan. 
IF YOU NEED A SEWING MACHINE IT WILL PAY YOU TO SEND 
FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, FOR WE CAN SAVE YOU 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THE USUAL PURCHASE PRICE. WITH THE 


CATALOGUE WE WILL INCLUDE SAMPLES OF STITCHING. A 
POSTAL-CARD REQUEST WILL BE SUFFICIENT. 





THREE POPULAR STYLES. 


Style 1%, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. . . . . $20.75 
Style 2%, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . 21.75 
Style 10A, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . ... 24.75 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


A’ the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines 
freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“I Hear 
You 
Perfectly 


NOW!” 


Thousands of 
deaf people 
of every age, 
in every 
walk of life, 
in every cor- 
ner of the 
United States, 
—someofthem 
near your own 
home,—are using 
the Acousticon, the simple little instrument illus- 
trated above, and with it are hearing perfectly, 
although without it some of them cannot hear a 
word. Over three hundred churches throughout the 
country have installed them for their deaf members. 
If you are deaf or hard of hearing,—no matter 
what the cause,—so long as the auditory nerve is 
still alive, this little instrument will make you hear 
again, We want to prove this in your own home. 


Let Us Lend You An Acousticon 


We will lend you an Acousticon for ten days, so that you can 
test it in your own home. We do not charge for this trial. 
You make a small deposit, and a sale is not concluded until, 
ifter a thorough test, you have expressed your satisfaction and 
lesire to purc it. We do not want one cent of your money 
unless we can make you hear; otherwise it is all returned to 
you. Ask your banker about our responsibility. 
The Acousticon is the original electrica] hearing device and 
is protected by iron-clad patents; you cannot secure its effi- 
iency under any other name. It not only magnifies sound, 
but makes articulation perfectly clear. 
Write to-day for our handsome new catalogue and book- 
let, “* The Man's Story,” together with the most con- 
vincing testi ials from p i people and full par- 
ticulars of our Ten-Day Loan. Branches in all large cities. 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC COMPANY, 
886 BROWNING BLDG., 
Broadway and 32d Street, NEW YORK. 


Largest Manufacturers of Instruments for the 
Deaf in the World. 




















| 
All those | 
qualities | 
which go to | 
make perfect 
silverware 
—thickness of | 
plate, exquisite 
workmanship, 
and grace and 

beauty of design—are | 

bY combined in 


* “JBATROGERS BROS” 


? Z 








., knives, forks, spoons and 
fancy serving pieces. 





This ware for over three score | 
years has fulfilled the highest | 
ideals in durability, hence its , 
~% _ popular title, “Silver Plate . 
te, that Wears.” 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” | 





‘ is the silverware which | 
® the purchaser invariably | 
5 selects when only the | 
Lm best is desired. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
i Send for catalogue 
BR “E- which shows 
s\ E-99"° h 
all patterns. 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 
(International } 
Silver Co., | 


Successor.) 
Conn. 
NEW YORK, 
8AN 
FRANCISCO, | 
CHICAGO. 
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antalum.—The growing use of metallic 

filaments for electric lamps, formed of the 
rare metals tantalum and tungsten, attracts 
much attention to those metals. Tantalum is 
pure white and as hard as the best steel. When 
hot, it can be rolled, hammered and drawn out 
into wire. Its tensile strength exceeds that of 
steel. For lamp filaments it is drawn into wire 
hardly more than one five-hundredth of an inch 
in diameter. Its electrical resistance is much 
less than that of carbon, so that the filaments 
have to be much longer than the ordinary 
carbon filaments when they are used with the 
usual 110-volt lamps. Tantalum lamps have 
high efficiency and long life, and give a brilliant 
white light. Sometimes when a filament breaks 
it cam be mended by tapping the lamp while 
the current ison. ‘The ends coming into momen- 
tary contact are welded. ‘lantalum melts at 
2,300° Centigrade. Tungsten melts at 3,030° 
Centigrade. Like tantalum, it has a much 
lower resistance than carbon. Tungsten fila- 
ments are somewhat delicate, and must be 
handled carefully. ° 


ogress in Turbines.—The Hon. C. A. 

Parsons says that at the beginning of his 
experiments with turbines, in 1884, high steam 
velocities had to be avoided because of the cutting 
action on metals of minute drops of water 
entrained by the steam, and hurled against the 
surfaces at a velocity of 3,800 feet per second. 
This was sufficient to erode a hard file one 
thirty-second of an inch in 145 hours. But 
in the compound turbines now used this erosion 
is practically eliminated, so that brass and 
copper blades can be used. Advance has been 
made in the reduction of steam per horse-power. 
In 1897 the Turbinia cons 16 pounds 
per shaft horse - power; in 1901 the King 
Edward consumed the same amount; but in 
1907 the Lusitania consumed only 12 pounds, 
and the Mauretania 11% pounds. In large 
turbines there is a loss of about 30 per cent. 
in the total energy, but it may be possible to 
reduce this. ° 


Makize Barrels by Machine. — An 
English engineer says that hand cooperage 
is now almost an extinct industry. In no 
department has wood-working machinery been 
more highly specialized. There are machines 
for working the staves, for making the hoops, 
for shaping the heads, for assembling the parts, 
and for finishing the barrels. In anew machine 
for pressing the hoops round casks by hydraulic 
pressure, magnetized rings hold the hoops clear 
until the casks are raised to the exact position 
to receive the hoops. Another novel machine 
automatically chamfers the ends of the staves, 
cuts the grooves for the heads, saws them to an 
equal length, runs them through a printing- 
machine, if they are to receive numbers, names 
or devices, and finally sends them through a 
drying oven. ° 


. im Antiquity of Man.—In his recent 
lecture in Washington, Professor Penck 
said that it has been known for quite a long 
time that in western Europe man existed during 
the glacial epoch. We now know that the great 
ice age consisted of different glacial times sepa- 
rated by interglacial times. Im glacial times 
the snow-line dropped 3,000 or 4,000 feet below 


| its present level in the Alps, whereas in inter- 


glacial times it lay about 1,000 feet higher than 
at present. Thus the temperature seems to 
have been higher in the interglacial periods 
than it is now. There is abundant evidence, 


| says Professor Penck, that man existed during 


the beginning of the last glacial epoch. There 
is some reason for thinking that at least 20,000 
years have elapsed since the last glaciation, 
and that the man whose jaw-bone was recently 
found near Heidelberg lived 200,000 years ago. 
& 

puifying River Water.—Drinking-water 

is now being prepared, says Nature, from 
the lower reaches of the Thames, and from 
many European rivers, which is as wholesome 
as any that can be obtained from the mountains 
of Wales or Scotland. River water, which may 
carry hundreds of objectionable germs in every 
cubic centimeter, can, by the methods of purifi- 
cation now in use, be made entirely safe to 
drink. In truth, it would appear that such 
water is safer than some derived from supposedly 
innocuous country sources. 

& 

tT of a Second.—It is not common to 

find a person who can correctly estimate 
the lapse of a single second. But, asan English 
writer remarks, in these days of speeding auto- 
mobiles, the exact time when each of two 
colliding vehicles must have occupied particular 
spots may be a matter of great importance. In 
a recent experiment a car took nearly two seconds 
to step after brakes were applied, and in that 
time it moved 19 feet. So even fractions of a 
second are important. One can train oneself to 
estimate even tenths of a second. Try it with 
a watch, and it will be found that it is just 
possible to count 10 in the lapse of a single 
second. But one must count very fast to do it. 





The bride’s wise choice 


“From our new cottage 
“home I shall omit the 
“useless inner doors, 
“mantles, extra chim- 
“‘neys, fancy lamps that 
“are never lighted, 
“books which are never 
“read, vases which con- 
“tain no flowers, etc. Let us first 
“purchase an outfit of 


AERICAN [DEAL 


‘because they save much coal, need no repairs, keep all ashes, 
‘« smoke and soot out of the living-rooms, are safe, and will last 
‘‘long as the cottage shall stand. These savings and economies 
‘* will help in time to pay for the finer furnishings.”’ 


“The cottage will be kept cozily warm all over, and the family health thus 
“ protected. If we prosper and move to a larger house, we will get our full money 
“back, or 10% to 15% higher rental to cover cost, as IDEAL Boilers and 
* AMERICAN Radiators do not rust out or wear out.” 

Those who know that happiness depends so much upon the comfort and healthfulness of the 
home, whether 
newlyweds or 
longweds, are 
urged to write 
us at once. 


oo. co ~ 


Our outfits are 
as quickly put 
into OLD build- 
ings as in new 
—farm or city— 
and this is just 
the season to 
get the services 





A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft 
of 3-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 600 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 





costing the owner $245, were used costing the owner $110, were used of the most 

to Hot-Water heat this cottage. to Hot-Water heat this cottage. skilful Fitters 

At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter Pri 

This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- rices are now 

tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions most favorable. IDEAL Water Boiler. 
Showrooms T Write 
large cities ee ee \ CHICA 
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Soda Cracker Logic 


Any baker can make an ordi- 
nary soda cracker — but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires the 
specially fitted bakeries of the 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COM PANY 


All soda crackers are food. But 
there is only ome soda cracker 
highest in food value as well as 
best in freshness. Of course, 


that soda cracker is 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





DISORDERS OF THE STOMACH. 


he stomach, like all the 

other organs of the 
body, is subject not only 
to various forms of or- 
ganic trouble, but also to 
many kinds of functional 
disorder, or neuroses. 

In these nervous dis- 
turbances of the stomach, 
pain may be just as severe 
and the list of symptoms 
just as long and as trying 
as in true organic disease, and itis often impossible 
to convince the victim that he is not suffering from 
some terrible local disorder calling for immediate 
operation. 

The stomach is usually a somewhat abused 
organ. It works hard, generally overtime, and 
often at tasks extremely distasteful to it. Small 
wonder, then, that it sometimes goes on strike. 

When it decides to do this, the weapons it con- 
trols with which to boycott and intimidate the 
rest of the system are most efficient. In times of 
normal health we are no more conscious of the 
tremendous commotion and toil going on in the 
stomach than the passengers on a sunny deck are 
conscious of the trials of the engine-room below 
them; but when the stomach has stood all it is 
going to for the present, it telephones the brain 
to that effect, with the immediate result that the 
whole consciousness is flooded with the misery 
resulting from its rebellion. 

The visible signs of this rebellion are myriad. 
Among the most usual of them may be mentioned 
nausea and vomiting, eructations that are some- 
times so acid that the very throat is scalded, dis- 
agreeable sensations after eating, that range from 
discomfort to agony; and naturally in time a gen- 
eral “run-down condition” of the system. 

When it can be proved that this state of affairs 
is traceable to abuse of the stomach, the treatment 
becomes a comparatively simple matter; but in 
many cases of so-called “nervous dyspepsia” the 
trouble will be found to be a fault of the nervous 
system, the stomach itself showing no sign of 
disease, but simply suffering from faulty nervous 
control, just as any other organ of the body may. 
This diagnosis, however, will be of little comfort 
to the patient so long as his stomach is made the 
vicarious culprit for the guilty nervous system. 

When the troubles arise from causes that can 
be easily controlled, such as improper food, hasty 
eating, irregular meals, insufficient mastication, 
the cure lies largely in the hands of the patient 
himself. 

The small boy who heard his father pronounce 
a eulogy on a statesman, said, ‘Father says Mr. 
Blank has intelligence, tact and honesty, and also 
abdominal courage.” This is a form of valor far 
too prevalent, and is the kind that should be tem- 
pered with discretion. 





* ¢ 


THE CREATURE OF CONTRASTS. 


French artist of distinction, Eugéne Lambert, 

was once congratulated upon the success with 
which he had depicted three kittens thrusting out 
their heads from a heap of flowers. The critic 
added that to attain good results from such a 
combination must have been peculiarly difficult. 

“But no!” cried the artist. “‘Not so difficult as 
you think. The cat, she is also a flower!” 

It was an artist’s way of indicating the peculiar 
grace and beauty which he was by no means the 
first man to perceive in the charming pet assigned 
especially towoman. In his art, Monsieur Lambert 
was something of a cat specialist; but a far more 
famous one was, fittingly, a woman— Mme. 
Henriette Ronner, who recently died at the ripe 
age of eighty-seven. 

So natural, lively, graceful, and instinct with all 
the feline emotions were Madame Ronner’s pic- 
tures that they seldom called forth anything but 
praise. But an old friend, of a rather unob- 
servant and prosaic turn, once good-naturedly 
protested at the wide range of expression and 
of picturesque attitudes she bestowed upon her 
pussies. 

“T own a tabby-cat, and she has a litter of 
kittens,” he wrote to her. “They are pleasant, 
pretty creatures enough ; but do they feel, or move, 
or group themselves like your cats? Ah, no! I 
am more and more sure, my dear Henriette, that 
the beauty of your pictures is not cats, but genius. 
Had you chosen to paint pigs, you would have 
convinced us that pigs were beautiful.” 


“No, indeed,”” Madame Ronner replied. “Pigs 
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may be picturesque, but cats are really beautiful. | 


You give your cat her saucer of milk and an occa- 
sional pat, and see in her only an agreeable, furry 
creature’ that purrs. Give her a little of your 
mind and heart, and you will see much more. 

“The cat at once accepts civilization, and rejects 
it. She combines the graces of the savage with 
those of the courtier; she is most daintily playful 
and most somberly dignified; she is the cousin of 
lions and the caressed pet of little children; she 
is common and despised; and she carries still in 
her topaz eyes the mystery of ancient Egyptian 
temples where once she was worshiped. She is 
the creature of contrasts, and in contrast lies 
fascination. She is adorable! 

“Pardon me if I speak as an enthusiast; yet 
accept my advice. Cultivate a better acquaintance 
with madame your tabby-cat and her family,—to 
whom present my respectful compliments,—and I 
will trust them to prove to your satisfaction what 
I can only assert for my own.” 


* 


WHEN LUCK FAILS. 


poe and often unsheltered, wild animals 
suffer more than is generally understood. No 
one can estimate the deaths of a year from severe 
cold, heavy storms, high winds and tides. In 
“The Lay of the Land” Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp 
tells of whole colonies of gulls and terns swept 
away by a great storm, and describes some of the 
fatalities of the little people of the wood. 


- We have all held our breath at the hazardous 


travelling of the squirrels in the treetops. What 
other animals take such risks, leaping at dizzy 
heights from bending limbs to catch the tips of 
limbs still smaller, saving themselves again and 
again by the merest chance? 

But luck sometimes fails. My brother, a careful 
watcher in the woods, was hunting on one occa- 
sion, when he saw a gray squirrel miss its footing 
in a tree, fall, and break its neck upon a log 
beneath. 

I have frequently known them to fall short dis- 
tances, and once I saw a red squirrel come to 
grief like the gray squirrel mentioned above. He 
was — through the tops of some lofty 
pitch-pines, a little hurried and flustered at sight 
of me, and nearing the end of a high branch was 
in the act of springing, when the dead tip cracked 
under him and he came tumbling headlong. 

The height must have been forty feet, so that 
before he reached the ground he had righted him- 
self, his tail out and legs spread; but the fall was 
too a. He hit the earth heavily, and before I 
could reach him lay dead upon the pine-needles. 

Hasty, careless, miscalculated movements are 
not as frequent among the careful wild flock as 
among human beings, perhaps; but there is abun- 
dant evidence of their occasional occurrence and 
of their sometimes fatal results. 


* ¢ 


COULD NOT FOOL HIM. 


M2 years ago, when Londoners had not the 
excursion facilities for getting into the coun- 
try that they now enjoy, Charley, a cockney, was 
staying at a farmhouse of some relatives. He 
soon made himself at home, says a writer in 
Tit-Bits. One day, wandering round, he was seen 
closely examining the top, ends and sides of a 
certain trim, well-made object, fenced round in 
a paddock. 

_He stared at it for a little while, and then shook 
his head dubiously. 

“What are you looking for now, Charley?” in- 
quired his farmer uncle. 

‘*Where’s the doors and windows?” 

“Doors and windows? Why, that’s not a house; 
it’s a haystack.” 

“No fear, uncle,” said Charley, sagely; ‘‘you 
don’t humbug me. Hay doesn’t grow in lumps 
like that.” 

*¢ @¢ 


ALPHABETICAL TIME. 


iy of the discouraging things about advertising 

is that the investor can rarely be certain when 
he gets a return and when he does not. A writer 
in T. P.’s Weekly tells a tale of an English firm, 
Higgins & Dodd, who, finding that there were 
twelve letters in their name, placed a great clock 
over their door with the letters on its face instead 
of numerals, 

They waited mmr | for days, weeks, hopies 
for some return; but not a soul took notice of the 
clock. Atlast, amid excitement behind the office 
window, a man was seen to halt in the street and 
gaze at the clock, puzzled. 

Slowly he came to the door, entered, and drawled 


“Say, isit half past Higgins or a quarter to Dodd? 


* ¢ 


HE FOLLOWED DIRECTIONS. 


te tape leads one to curious lengths. A writer 
in the Columbus Dispatch tells of a street 
railway-car that picked up a young heifer on its 
fender and carried it some distance through the 
street. 

_ In peting out the required report to the super- 
intendent, the — wrote, in answer to the 
query on the blank form, “What did the victim 
say?” “She was carried along on the fender and 
—- rolled off and ran away without saying a 
word.” 


* 


NO ONE TO RUN IT. 


he agent had dwelt eloquently and at some 
length upon the superior merits of the heater 

he was trying to introduce into the homes of Say- 
mouth; but the woman at the door had looked 
thoughtfully into the distance, away from his 
compelling eyes, as she listened. 

“Why,” said the agent, at last, ‘“‘a child could 
run that heater.” 

“We have no children,” said the woman, con- 
clusively, as she shut the door and locked it. 


* © 


A YOUNG SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


teacher in a midland town in England is noted, 

says a writer in M. A. P., for his patriotic 
fervor. One day in class, while in a particularly 
uplifted mood, he turned to one of his pupils, an 
average English boy of twelve. 

“Now, Tommy,” said he, “tell us what you 
would think if you saw the Union Jack waving 
proudly over the field of battle.” 

“T should think,” replied Tommy, “‘that the wind 
was blowing.” 


| 







BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 

Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of 
saponaceous ingredients and most refreshing of flower 
odors. For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, for irritations of the skin, 
for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for lameness 
and soreness, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, and 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is 
unrivaled. (Adv. 


FISHERMEN’S OUTFITS 


Complete 


50c., $1, $2, $3, 
$4 and $5. 


Send immediately for 
our combination offer 
to fishermen, illustrated. 
= Separate outfits supplying 
everything needed, and sold at cost 
for the purpose of introducing the 
wonderful Magnetic Fish Bait. 
This isa straight offer,and now’s your 
time to take it up. Magnetic Fish Bait is a 
scientific product, bringing the fish to hook by the 
double appeal of sight and smell. You never saw 
anything like it; it literally draws the fish by irre- 
sistible temptation of his senses, and the result is a 
“catch” that’s worth while —and it wins ’em all 
alike, regardless of species. It costs less and does 
more than any other preparation. Write for book, 

acts About Fish’’—free. 


“+ Fact 
MAGNETIC FISH BAIT CO., Dept. 6, REPUBLIC, MO. 




















The Reason I Make and Sell More Men’s $3.00 
and $3.50 Shoes Thee Any Other Manufacturer 
is because I give wearer the benefit of the 
most complete anization of trained ex- 

an oemakers in the country. 
S04 | aut covery dotall of the making in every Grpartment’ 
0! every . 
8 is looked after by the best shoemakers in the shoe 
industry. If I could show you how carefully W. L. 
Douglas shoes are made, you would then un id 
why they hold their shape, fit better, and wear longer 
other make. 















ane My Method of Tanning the Soles makes them More 

wea Flexible and Longer Wearing than any others. 

Shoes for Every Member of the Family, 

Men, m, Misses and Children. 
0: oe dealers everywh 


r re. 
CAUTION ! None genuine without W. L. Douglas 
name aa eee stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. Catalogue Mailed Free 
W.L. DUUGLAS, 167 SPARK STREET, 


BROCKTON, MASS. | Mai! Orders Only 

















‘ National ’ ' 
Style Book 


is Yours, 
Free” 


All season 

long we have 
been adver- 
tising to YOU 
that one copy 
of the Great 
** NATIONAL” Style Book 
}is YOURS— FREE. That one copy belongs 
| to YOU — you only need to write for it. 
And now, Lest You Forget, again we say 
| one copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book has 
| been reserved for YOU —is YOURS. Won’t 
| you write for it now? 

The “ NATIONAL” Style Book will show you every 
| new style in all kinds of apparel for Summer wear, in- 

cluding hundreds of New York’s best styles in Lingerie 


| Dresses and Tub Suits from _ $3.98 to $19.98; Ready- 
} Made Skirts, $3.98 to $18.98; Waists from 98c. to $8.98: 

Petticoats from 59c. to $9.98; Hats from $1.98 to $12.98 ; 
| and also the famous “ NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
| Made To Your Measure of silks and other materials 
for Summer wear. Prices $7.50 to $35. 

Isn’t it WELL worth while to stop now and write 
for your “ NATIONAL” Style Book to-day ? 


The “NATIONAL” Policy: 


The “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag— 
our signed Guarantee of satisfaction 
or your money back—is tied on every 
“NATIONAL” Garment. 

We pay Postage and Expressage to all 


parts of the World. 
National Cloak and Suit Co. 
| 219 West 24th St., New York City 
No Agents or Branch Stores 


\ 














THIS IS For You - 


The product of the golden wheat 


of the 


great Northwest, selected 


with untiring care out of the vast 
shipments poured each year into 
the largest primary grain market 
in the world. 


Ground into flour by the intri- 
cate and mighty system of the 
Washburn-=-Crosby Mills, where 
each grain of wheat is cleansed 
and passed in a golden stream of 
its own,over many sets of steel 
rolls, each grinding gently and a 
little finer. 


Down the line, from one machine 


ikem: Behe) | 


hands, 


her, untouched by human 
thru the purifier, thru the 


silk bolting cloth, into the auto- 
matic packers and then into bar- 
rels and sacks branded with the 
name of Washburn-Crosby Co and 


GOLD 


MEDAL FLOUR. 


THIS IS FOR YOU—creamy 


white G 


the purest, 


: 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 


OLD MEDAL FLOUR, 
most nourishing, 
strength-giving food in 

the world. 





am (elim ties But Ask YouR GROCER 




















































For Boys of 11 to 17 Years. 


THIS IS OUR LEADER, MADE 
AND SOLD BY US EXCLUSIVELY 
—AN EXTRAORDINARILY DUR- 
ABLE, WELL-MADE SUIT AT A 
NOMINAL PRICE. MADE FROM 
A SPECIAL GRADE GRAY MIXED 
WORSTED, LININGS AND TRIM- 
MINGS OF THE BEST; STRONG- 
LY SEWED, SEAMS DOUBLE 
STITCHED, TROUSERS WITH 
REINFORCED SEAT AND 
BUCKLE KNEE. THE BEST 
SUIT EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL 
AND KNOCKABOUT WEAR, AT 


; $8.00 


MAIL, ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
SEND AGE OF BOY. 


“Saaere 


BOSTON’S ORIGINAL mc CLOTHIERS. 







































































FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’s 
Store. 
Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, Can't be beaten ond 
comfort and conv 
nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
or Joc piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
od quality fur felt in rig and 
tt , post- 3 
Satifaction [meee = eet = $1.50 50 
Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 
blished 1870. 
Under ai! yo same family nearly 40 years. 
Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 
Good Fi 
= — 
P Protection 
Pressure superior to any elevated 
structure. Cool, palatable water 
summer or winter. Entire freedom 
from frost. The Perfect System, 
one suitable for ordinary families, 
Bungalows or Summer Homes, as 
low as $48.00. Also large outfits for 
hotels and villages at proportionate 
prices. (Gasoline Engines.) 

Send postal for Book C, 23 Years’ Experience. 
Hand, Hot Air and Electric Pumps for Every Use. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 

95 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 





































Follow the Arrow 


- = will see the proof 

andifold economy. 
>i sheet at a time all the 
time and no more —saves 
paper—stops waste—prevents 
accumulation of paper on the 
floor. Made of 
pure, soft, strong, 


PACKAGES sanitary tissue 


4 SI of extra quality. 



































Ask your dealer for Handifold. If he hasn't it 
tell us his name and we will send you a 
FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 


Leominster, Mass. 



























NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Fresh-Air School at Providence was de- 
scribed in this column and pictured on the 
front-cover page about a year ago. The cover- 
page illustrations this week are devoted to an 
‘‘outdoors school’’ in Boston, the first institution 
of the kind in the United States. 

Mention is made elsewhere in The Companion 
of this commendable enterprise, the outgrowth 
of an earlier plan promoted by the Boston 
Association for the Relief and Control of Tuber- 
culosis—‘‘to take tuberculous children, and those 
who are seriously threatened with the disease, 
out of the ordinary school buildings and the 
pressure of crowded classrooms into the sunlight 
and open air for education and the restoration 
and upbuilding of their health.’’ The Boston 
Park Commission coéperated with the associa- 
tion by permitting the use of deserted parts of 
the Franklin Park refectory building, in the 
Dorchester district ; the school board appointed 
a teacher and supplied desks, books and other 
equipment ; and at last reports about a score of 
pupils were in attendance. 

How near ‘‘outdoors’’ the outdoors school 
gets is suggested by the fact that although there 
is in the building a schoolroom for stormy 
weather, it has never been used. The children 
occupy a wooden-roofed and floored ‘‘tent.’’ 
Canvas curtains at the sides ate employed only 
to keep out snow, rain or heavy winds; and 
thanks to special clothing, special nourishment 
and a well-balanced order of exercises, the little 
ones seem always comfortable. 


& 
ei loss by forest fires amounts to millions 
of dollars every year, and on the theory 
that many of the fires are started by careless 
hunters, the state forester of Massachusetts has 
times of extreme drought to declare a close 
season for all game. At the time of writing, 
a bill embodying this principle seemed likely to 
pass the legislature. Sportsmen of the better 
class will undoubtedly be willing to forego their 
camp-fires and stay out of the woods during 
protracted dry spells. 
& 
ot being satisfied with its river, the city of 
Barre, Vermont, purposes to change it. 
The river as it now runs comes close to the 
City Hall, and continues along in the rear of 
the principal business blocks on Main Street. 
In seasons of high water the cellars of the 
buildings are flooded, and at no time can ade- 
quate access be gained from that side. It is a 
*‘turn’’ of the river that does the mischief, and 
the plan, authorized by the legislature and re- 
cently adopted by the city council, is to dig a 
canal about half a mile in length, which will 
divert the troublesome stream from its present 
course. This sounds like a large contract. Yet 
it is estimated that the cost of the undertaking 
will be only about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, half of which will be paid by the 
railroad company, so that the city bids fair to 
gain a good deal for its money. 
* 


he program for the twenty-seventh season 
of conferences to be held at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, this summer, indicates that, as 
usual, Northfield will attract people from all 
over the country to the seven different gather- 
ings, which are to begin July 2d and continue 
to about October ist. In regular order there 
will follow a young men’s conference, young 
women’s conference, women’s home missionary 
conference, summer school for women’s foreign 
missionary societies, summer school for Sunday - 
School workers, general conference for Chris- 
tian workers, and post conference. ‘* Practical 
Christianity’’ will be, as heretofore, the aim of 
these assemblies, and leading divines and ener- 
getic laymen will guide the discussions to pro- 
mote it. The splendid educational enterprise 
which Mr. Moody established at Mount Hermon 
seems fittingly complemented by such activities. 
In the truest sense, they teach the teachers. 

& 


most erratic of fish, the mackerel, has 
broken its own record for contrariety this 
year. Last season results seemed wretched 
enough, but up to May ist the fishing-fleet had 
caught more than two thousand barrels of 
mackerel, whereas this year, at the same date, 
fifty vessels had brought in only forty-seven 
barrels, and mackerel were retailing in Boston 
at about a dollar apiece. None of the veterans 
of the fleet could locate the schools, and various 
explanations of that failure were offered. Some 
thought the mackerel, under the guidance of 
new ‘‘schoolmasters,’’ had forsaken their usual 
haunts; others, that they were following the 
Gulf Stream, and might be found at a more 
northerly point and farther off the coast ; still 
others, that there are not many more mackerel. 
Whatever the reason, the depressing fact re- 
mained. The only heartening circumstance, 
from the fisherman’s standpoint, is that when 
mackerel do appear, they come abundantly, 
and a vessel might take five thousand dollars’ 





suggested that the governor be authorized in|} 









































Academy for Boys, | 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass.” | < from old carpets are 
Fruity eau for college or scientific and medical schools. | = s Cary , 
Ful y equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and | Sh made any width up 
= ol ogy ew Athletic Field, mile ws Sy ne = f fae and 
track. 69th year. JOSEPH AWYER, A. M., cipal. Se to Y pg ‘ hor 
3° any length desired. 
, University of Maine, Orono, Me. || Ee + eas at 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- oY Send for full par- 
aw. Hie Chemistry, seermacy, Agric: ulture, = ticulars. 
w. Elective coursesin Languages, Sciences, ” 
story,etc. Military Drill. Necessary expenses SPRINGFIELD ECONOMY RU , A co., 
A inathy Geo.Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. Estab. 1901 7 Taylor Street, Springfield, 
When paatoat pour Water Supply 2 for Country Houses. 
Kitchen Catinat we THE PROBLEM 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


Old tinware looks like new when cleaned 
with this soap. Ask your grocer for it. 


See latest large ad. April 1, 1909. 











DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 






















Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 




































No elevated ‘tank 

| to freeze or leak. 

| Tank located in 

cellar. Any pres- 
| sure u dnfend~ oe The 
| ideal Pawns . 
Send for llustrated Catalogue “D.” 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 









“Chief of them all.” 


 ——— 
S AMOSET CHOCOLATES 





Say “‘Sam-o-sets.’’ 

Don’t say simply, “I would like some chocolates,’ 
and put yourself in a position where you must take 
whatever the dealer puts out to you. Say “*Sam-o- 
sets.’’ They are pure, and you get the benefit of 
the rare new flavors that we have talked about in 
The Companion for a year. 


Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets iy ho freight at our 
expense. Booklet 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING C0. 


SALEM, MASS 


























The Highest Grade of Beef Obtainable is 


“Acme bc Beef 














Government inspected, carefully 
prepared by a special process 
which removes all fat and waste 
matter, leaving large, tender 
slices of sound, wholesome beef. 
YOUR GROCER has it in the 








Package with the Red Band. 


Three Sizes, in Glass or Tins. 
Send for Free Cook Book. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
474 Greenwich Street, New York. 












Toothache 
um 


not only stops tooth- | 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, jf 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- | 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. ff 

There are imitations. See that you get } | 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 16c. 
C. S. Dent & Co., 5! Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 




















-. THE .. 


“H. H. H.” TOOL KNIFE. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 30c. extra, postage and packing 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

HIS Knife contains the following tools: 

Leather Punch, Swedging Awl, Wire Cut- 

ter, Wire Pliers, Alligator Wrench, Hoof 
Hook, Screw Driver, Screw Bit. The Knife 
may be relied upon as a tool for any emer- 
gency, and is also suitable for the camper, 
woodsman and hunter. It gives universal sat- 
isfaction. The blades are made of the best 85 
carbon cutters’ steel, and finely tempered. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 














accommo- 


Tower’s Ventilated Elastic Penholder 


dates itself Enclosed find 25c. for 
to your hand. Bends to ease pressure of the muscles, and preven VENTILATED ELASTIC PENHOLDER. 
writers’and Gcckinsapera? cramp. Eliminates perspiration; pases ht STC aa ts SESE 
the day’s work easy and pleasant. Price 25c., five for ®1.0 If 
your stationer cannot supply you, send us ‘his ‘address and Se ents | Address 
in silver or postage, and we'll send you Penholder post-paid. 


CUTTER-TOWER COMPANY, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Dept. 2. 





WRITE WITH 
COMFORT. 





Stationer’s Name 
























famous players 


Ca 


The First Basemen’s Mitt was originated by us—its quality and 
utility is attested by the fact or t ; f 


and all leading major league basemen. 
eatures— 
Pocket, Strap and Buckle at 


The Reach Trade Mark goarentoce perfect 
we will replace any ar 

Base Balls and Bats retailing under $1. 
Reach Official Base Ball Guise for >see yeety. 


10 ce 
1909 Reach Base Ball Catalogue—F REE, 
A. J. REACH CO., 1703 Tulip St., Phitadeiphia, Pa. 


FIRST 
BASEMEN’S 
MITTS 


each Mitts are used by such 
as Chance, Davis, Tenney, Ganzel, Lajoie, Chase 
Patented Lacing Device, Laced Thumb, Deep 
rist, Leather Lacing throughout. 
The Reach Guarantee 

oods. Should defects > - ea 


icle absolute! . ut cost (except 


ts at dealers’ or b 


all. 
200 color 1 illustrations. 














SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 


is nature’s own product—not man-made. 
convenient form for laying, and then in i 


SOLID oR OSk 


rust, ar or decay. That’ 


never wear out cut and never require painting and lepukinn t like allother roofing. 
Sea Green and Purple Slate 


are suitable for any building, new or old. 
Reduce insurance rates because 
Not affected by heat or col 


perfect protection. 
Afford clean cistern water. 


uarried from solid rock 
natural state ready for the roof. 


CANNOT WEAR QUT our. 


lit into 


It can’t burn, 


Give 
sper’ and fire-proof. 
First cost—only a 


trifle more than short-lived roofing. Settle your roof question for all time. 


Don’t spend more money for poor roofing. 
"ROOFS? it wi A 


Write to us for our free book, 
will save you money. Give name of your local roofer. Write to-day. 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 2, Granville, N. Y. 





worth in a single night. 








— a eR Re 




















FOR 
THE BATH 


FOR HOUSE CLEANING. 


When washing floors 
or woodwork one 
tablespoonful in a pail 
of water will work 
wonders. Not only re- 
moves dirt, but kills 
all disease germs. 

A cloth dampened 
in a weak solution of 
Sulpho-Naptholrubbed 
over carpets freshens 
their color and makes 
them moth- proof. 








10 CENTS, 25 CENTS, 
50 CENTS and $1.00. 


SABOT'S™ 





FOR THE BATH. 


A little Sulpho-Napthol 
in the bath refreshes 
and invigorates. The 
next best thing to a 
Turkish Bath. 

















Sec neers 
The Suipho-Napthol Ce 
—" 














THE ORIGINAL, BUT WITH MANY IMITATORS. 


TRADE MARK Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


















‘The Great Cleaner and Disinfectant 


FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


The antiseptic and dis- 
infecting qualities of 


Sulpho-Napthol 


make it invaluable in 
the sick room. Its gen- 
eral use in _ hospitals 
and by our best physi- 
cians is its strongest 
recommendation. 


In sealed bottles and 
yellow packages. 





Try SULPHO-NAPTHOL SOAP 
For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo. 
Price Git 25c. Fotki veces 
or mailed on receipt of price. 

TRIAL SIZE Cake sent for 10c., silver. Booklet Free. 


SULPHO-~NAPTHOL COMPANY 


4 TORREY BUILDING.14 MEDFORD ST. BOSTON 


oT: 4D): a Ol: > As Ww. 8 Oe > BOL OD DE O10 


SELLING AGENTS 


Jo OR is OB! 


















